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The Captain on the bridge of an ocean- 
going liner KNOWS that his prime responsi- 
bility is to bring his vessel, its passengers and 

its cargo safely into port. Only an “act of God" absolves him 
of failure to do so. How dramatically this was pointed up by 
Skipper Kurt Carlsen in the recent saga of the Flying Enter- 
prise! 


That same philosophy, that same “sense of responsibility", 
is the foundation stone of every successful American industrial 
enterprise. It manifests itself not only in the constant main- 
tenance of the superior quality of its products, but also in the 
undeviating adherence to the highest ethical standards. 


Allen Silk Mills is ever conscious of the role its Liturgical 
Fabrics play in the service of the Church. Never will we com- 
promise with the quality of Allen Vestment and Altar Drapery 
materials which, over the years, have won the respect and con- 
fidence of the Reverend Clergy and Religious throughout the 
United States and Canada. That's a solemn pledge! You will be 
certain of what you are buying if you will ask your Church 
Goods Dealer to show you "Allen" materials when shopping 
for Liturgical Fabrics. They are the finest produced anywhere 
in the world today. 


“Buy American” we 


ALLEN Si_k MILLS 
— Manafasarers ; 
AbTiLé 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


868 Sixth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 


Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG ST. WEST—MONTREAL 
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Contributors to This Issue 


Rev. Bernard Schneider, O.P. 
Father Schneider was educated at Cath- 


olic schools in Michigan, studied for two 
years at Providence College, R. I., received 
his B.A. from Dominican House of 
Studies, River Forest, Illinois, and made 
his four years of theological studies at 
Immaculate Conception College, Washing- 
ton, D. C. He acquired the Chinese lan- 
guage by a half-year study of it at Cath- 
olic University and through several years 
further study with private tutors. After a 
year as acting pastor in Louisiana, he was 
sent as a missioner in 1939 to the Apostolic 
Prefecture of Kienow, Fukien Province, 
China. He served variously as rector of a 
high school for boys preparing for the 
priesthood, secretary for Chinese and 
Ecclesiastical Affairs in the office of the 
Apostolic Sub-Delegate, secretary for fi- 
nancial affairs, in the same office, and as 
director of Chinese Catholic Medical Ser- 
vice. When in 1946 Archbishop Zanin 
directed the formation of a new welfare 
agency to serve all China, Father 
Schneider moved his office to Shanghai 
where he helped organize Catholic Welfare 
Committee of China. He served as pastor 
in Pucheng for a year prior to his recall 
in 1949, whereupon he spent two years as 
associate director of the Rosary Mission 
Society. He has contributed to several 
publications, and has reviewed books for 
Dominicana. 


Sister Marie Aimée, Meyer 

Sister Marie Aimée, who now teaches 
English at Cardome Academy, has had 
experience as a parochial school teacher 
and principal, and also as public school 
teacher. She pursued undergraduate 
studies at Xavier University, Cincinnati, 
and received her M.A. from the University 
of Dayton, her major being public school 
administration and supervision, and phil- 
osophy of education as a minor. Undera 
pen name she has contributed to several 
publications. 


Rev. Leo G. Kampsen 

Father Kampsen, who was introduced 
to our readers in February 1950, was 
dean of studies and supervisor of visual 
aids at Covington Latin School, prior to 
his recent appointment to Cardome Acad- 
emy. 


Sister M. Joan of Arc, S.S.J. 

Sister M. Joan of Arc teaches grade 
seven. She studied at St. Bonaventure 
College, Allegany, N. Y., and at Canisius 
College where she obtained her B.S. and 
M.A. in Education. Her present project 
was developed and produced as the cul- 
mination of 13 weeks devoted to the teach 
ing of the Mass in grade six. It is in keep 
ing with the course of study in religion 
prepared by the Curriculum Committee 
for New York State. 

(Continued on page 388) 
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EAN Manion of Notre Dame University in 
The Key to Peace gives us an inspiring re- 
statement of the basic principles which make our Ameri- 
can way of life and which are the source of our past 
progress and present strength. Archbishop O’Hara of 
Philadelphia commended the book to the attention of 
the delegates at the Cleveland N.C.E.A. meeting. 

We do not here purpose to give a sketch of the book 
but merely to call attention to his picture of the religious 
convictions that lay at the base of the effort of the 
Founding Fathers of America to establish a government 
and a nation. In Americanism, declares Manion, justice 
is a moral concept. No amount of legislation can smother 
evil nor perpetuate virtue. There is no formula by which 
we can make a good society out of bad men. Our Found- 
ing Fathers accepted no political formula that was not 
achieved through divine guidance. George Washington 
summarized the spirit in which American constitutions 
were made when he wrote in his farewell address: “Of 
all the dispositions and habits which lead to political 
prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable sup- 
ports. Reason and experience both forbid us to expect 
that natural morality can prevail in exclusion of religious 
principles.” 

Dean Manion speaks of the Mayflower Compact of 
1620 as probably the first constitution for the complete 
self-government of the people under its jurisdiction. 
Though it lacked much from a purely technical stand- 
point, the document bore witness to their conviction 
that only a conscientious and universal observance of 


— D the ravages caused by war our missioners 

in foreign lands quietly carry on their task of 
converting the world to Christ. Phophets of doom can- 
not crush their spirit. It is edifying to read of their 
struggle against odds. Joseph G. Cosgrove writes in 
Maryknoll (January 1952) of the missionary strategy 
of Father Leo J. Steinbach, a Maryknoll Missioner in 
Japan. This American priest pinned his hopes on the 
poor and the children. His charity to the poor prepares 
the way to future conversions. Nor does he pauperize 
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This Is a Religious Nation 
Paul E. Campbell, Editor 






Mighty Misstoners 





God's law would insure peace and tranquility. It began 
with the words, “In the name of God, Amen” and it 
joined the signers together “in the presence of God and 
one another . . . for the preservation and furtherance of 
the glory of God and the advancement of the Christian 
religion.” 

The Declaration of Independence invoked “the laws 
of Nature and of Nature’s God.” The Constitution of 
every State, save one, in the United States contains 
expressions which indicate the reliance of its framers 
upon the protection and guidance of Almighty God. “At 
every step through the American wilderness from 
Columbus to Kaskakia, from the first charter of Virginia 
to the Declaration of Independence, the extremely prac- 
tical men who explored, settled, and then united the 
States of America made the promulgation and propa- 
gation of faith and morals their chief and official reliance. 
William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, epitomized 
the practical faith and wisdom that went into the estab- 
lishment of America when he said that ‘Those people 
who are not governed by God will be ruled by tyrants.’ ” 
The record of human history from Herod to Hitler 
proves the truth of Penn’s words. 

A decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
(Case of the Church of the Holy Trinity vs. the United 
States, 1892) reviews the documentary history of our 
country and comes to the conclusion from the evidence 
of these documents that “this is a religious nation... . 
From the discovery of America to this hour there is a 
single voice making this affirmation.” 


them; he allows them to pay for the things they need 
with the things they have in abundance. They are invited, 
for instance, to exchange farm produce for needed cloth- 
ing. The farm produce is then given to destitute city- 
dwellers. 

Father Leo establishes a class in religion wherever he 
can, and invites his young converts to 


olunteer their 
services as teachers. With a discarded Army vehicle he 
hauls the groups of teachers to points where they are 
needed, introduces them to the children, and authorizes 
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them to give simple catechetical lessons. There is usually 
no prospect for immediate conversions. He calls his plan 
of instruction the long-range method and tells his teach- 
ers to simply hammer away at Catholic doctrine, night 
after night. These teachers are encouraged to use every 
modern method of visual education and, after three or 
four years of catechism lessons, many of the pupils have 
more than enough knowledge for the reception of bap- 
tism. In fact, they are thoroughly saturated with the 
Church's teachings and Catholic traditions and eventu- 
ally ask for admission to the Church. 

The catechism class usually comprises all the children 
of the village, because Father Leo always seeks the full 
support of the village mayor. This procedure has made 
him well known and quite universally accepted; he 
laughingly says “My truck and appearance have by now 
become part of the horizon.” No child is admitted to 
baptism until he has gone through a long and thorough 
course of study and has received the written consent of 
his parents. His zeal flows from a conviction that the 
Catholic religion is the answer to the fundamental re- 
ligious needs of the Japanese people. 

Father Leo tells the story of Matsuko, one of his 


pupils. This 17-year-old girl listened to Catholic lec- 
tures and studied Catholic doctrine. After two years she 
asked her father’s consent to receive baptism, but he 
refused. Trying to determine what the attraction of 
Catholicism was, the father secretly made a study of it. 
He was impressed ; later becoming seriously ill, he called 
for Father Steinbach. The priest found that the sick 
man had a complete understanding of Catholic doctrine, 
a simple and intense faith. Father and daughter received 
baptism together. 

Many adults show good will and appear well disposed, 
hut economic pressure or human respect keeps them 
from taking the final step. For this reason Father Leo 
concentrates on the young and hopes through them to 
draw the parents later. He values highly the zealous 
self-devotion of his young catechists who feel duty-bound 
to impart their own knowledge of Catholic teaching and 
their own intense faith to other people. 

Father Leo admits that he and his teachers are mak- 
ing progress. “Nevertheless, in view of the intentions 
and plans of international communism and the adverse 
political turns which could take place in Japan, we mis- 
sioners are racing against time.” 


Back to School 


DEVELOPMENT of this postwar period is 

the school of adult education. These schools, 
as we know them today, started mushrooming after the 
last war. Writing in Information (January 1951), Mar- 
tin Stevens gives the story of their genesis. He finds 
their origin in the individual's growing awareness of the 
world and national problems of unprecedented gravity. 
Sober thought has made these problems personal. Some 
may take up courses as an escape, but most go to school 
in an attempt to find a solution to problems that they 
know as their own, of intimate concern to the individual. 
Recreational type courses give way quickly to courses 
with a solid intellectual core. 

School administrators are amazed at the rapid growth 
of their adult education courses. Brooklyn College be- 
gan in 1947 with 1,100 students of adult education ; last 
year the total enrollment was 11,568. This increase 
proves the need of the program, declares Dr. Arthur 
Secord. Fordham University experienced a similar snow- 
balling demand. Non-credit courses are offered, but a 
special university-certificate program makes it possible 
for the student to apply his work toward college credits 
later, if desired. The courses offered cover four general 


fields: problem-solving, seli-improvement, general cul- 
ture, and, finally, business and leisure-time courses. 

It is significant that the first group, dealing with prob- 
lems in religion, philosophy, psychology, government, 
and sociology, have the strongest appeal. As a sample of 
adult education at the parish level, Stevens cites St. 
Peter’s parish on New York’s Barclay Street. Here 400 
business men and women attend six courses immediately 
after a busy day in office or store. 

Dean Kelly of Fordham gives the philosophy of the 
adult education idea in these words: “Our aim is to 
supply interested men and women of mature age with 
the richness of college-level courses, the resources of 
modern learning, and the knowledge and wisdom of an 
experienced faculty, to enable them to cope successfully 
with the opportunities and problems of life. It is no 
longer practicable, in a complex and problem-filled 
world, for an American to términate his education in 
youth if he is determined to meet contemporary chal- 
lenges to his faith, his principles, and his security. He 
must continuously educate himself to the rapidly chang- 
ing conditions of life and the increasingly powerful as- 
saults on human integrity and dignity.” 
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Chinese Children in the 


LITTLE “RED” SCHOOLHOUSE 


By REV. GABRIEL SCHNEIDER, 0O.P. 


St. Peter's Church, 190 Adams Avenue, Memphis 3, Tennessee 


I DO NOT WANT MY PAPA. I DO NOT WANT MY MAMA. 
1 ONLY WANT MY COUNTRY 








ATHOLIC men and women, be they 

English, French, Chinese, Ameri- 

can or any other nation, return satisfying glances of 
agreement to little hearts that raise bright eyes, eager 
for approval while at mother’s or father’s knee they say 
“God bless mama, God bless papa. Make me a good boy 
(or girl).” Such men and women will readily share the 
alarm which has risen in the minds of missionaries in 
China concerning the effects of Communist control over 
education of children. Non-Christian Chinese who re- 
spect the sacred duties of parenthood are also frightened. 

Opinions of Chinese are regularly recorded in the 
llong Kong daily papers. One writer tells us that he 
believes it to be the duty of all Chinese to back up the 
new Communist learning if it will be good for the 
Chinese. Then he proceeds to say that up to this time 
the effects seem to be mostly bad. Children now dictate 
to parents and teachers. Since parental authority is 
flouted, the future of the family is gloomy. The Red 
government in Canton has issued new textbooks for 
the little beginners. The first sentences are something 
like this: “I do not want my papa. I do not want my 
mama. | only want my country.” 

My memories of Chinese school children were gathered 
through nearly ten years in China, beginning in 1939 
and ending in 1949. Many months were spent in each 
of such widely separated cities as Peking, Shanghai, Foo- 
chow, Kienow, Kweilin, Kienyang and Chunking. I 
have formed a mental image of the little “red’’ school- 
house by reading pro- and anti-Communist newspapers, 
magazines, and books. That picture is set in sharp detail 
by correspondence with friends in China and by visits 
with some friends recently returned from Communist 
China. 

I invite you to accompany me, via the following para- 
graphs, on a visit to the “Red” schools where Chinese 
children are taught to be “good” littke Communists. If 
the students call you American devils, remember they 
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have been taught that you are trying to steal their 
country and enslave all Chinese. 


SCHOOLS ARE SCRUBBED AND REDECORATED 





Since all pre-Communist learning is said to be tainted 
with useless, false, and dangerous ideas of imperialism, 
the first step toward “true” education is the cleaning of 
schoolhouses, Some “‘advantages” of such a scrubbing 
may be listed. The students’ urge to destroy all the 
works of the masters will be satisfied in a big bonfire. 
Textbooks and library books are heaved into a pile. Then 
pictures of Sun Yat Sen, Chiang Kai Shek, and in the 
case of mission schools all religious pictures, will be 
stripped from the walls to feed the flames along with 
inscriptions, mottos, and sayings of Confucius. Several 
days are given to cleaning with fire and water. This 
serves the children as an object lesson to clean out 
their own minds for the “new’”’ learning. 

The same zealous comrade whom the Peoples’ Govern- 
ment sent to direct the stripping, now unfolds a large 
picture of the “Savior of China,” Joseph Stalin. Beside 
it will be a portrait of China’s Red Chief, Mao Tse Tung. 
New textbooks are being provided as fast as they can 
be printed. Some schools still have to depend on the 
“big class” and notes. Before I describe the “big class” 
and class routines, I want to tell you something about 
the teachers. 


PURGING AND DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS 








Most of the school teachers have accepted the con- 
querors’ promises of full freedom and allowed them- 
selves to come under Communist domination. Only a 
few fled. Those who remained were required to help 
build the bonfire and remove from the schools all traces 
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of time-honored scholarship. That was a clear indication 
that their own future service as teachers would depend 
upon an ability to adopt, or simulate, unquestioning 
adherence to the teachings of Joseph Stalin and Mao 


Tse Tung. Accordingly a purge of teachers has been 
steadily in progress to that end. A majority of teachers 
have expediently accepted the rapid victory of the Red 
Army as sufficient proof that Communism as expounded 
by the men of Mao is absolutely right. 

Many of the teachers are still suspect. The change- 
over has not been easy for some. Those known as former 
opponents of Communism can wash away that guilt 
by confessing that they have learned that Communism 
is right, while admitting their own past teaching has 
been all wrong. Other teachers willing but slow to 
make a change of mind were sent to indoctrination 
schools. Less fortunate were those unable to blindly 
accept the new learning. For them there was jail, in 
many instances execution. It is unnecessary to mention 
that some teachers are working under a psychological 
strain, 

The program of purge we have been describing is 
being followed in all the public schools, be they “little,” 
“middle,” or “big,” as the Chinese respectively name 
their primary, high schools, and colleges. Besides those 
remodeled schools, a vast number of new schools are 
heing established for all China. A huge teacher-training 
program is under way. However, it is not yet supplying 
enough teachers to meet immediate needs, especially in 
remote and less desirable locations. Therefore, an invita- 
tion has been issued to teachers to volunteer for “blind 
date” assignments to any of those less desirable schools. 
The shuffle of teachers that has resulted from the above 
mentioned program has provided the government op- 
portunity to place at least one “loyal” (government) 
teacher in every school. 

Perhaps you want to ask: “How is it that nearly 
all of China’s thousands of teachers are Communistic ?” 
Of course, only a few are convinced Commies. The 
China Mail of May 18, 1950 reported a recent Red 
radio broadcast saying about the 200,000 intellectuals 
of the old regime under indoctrination that : “A minority 
actually wanted to learn about the new society and fit 
themselves for playing an active part in it.” Still, it 
is remarkable that they can be organized to pour their 
efforts into Communist channels. We shall see how 
that has been achieved when we treat of Policy Makers. 
Now I want to let you get a glimpse of how class is 
kept in the shining new “red” schoolhouse. 


PARADES, TRIALS, CONFESSIONS AND EXECUTIONS 
AS DIVERSIONS FROM CLASS ROUTINE 





The principals of grade schools and high schools, as 
well as presidents of colleges and universities, faced a 
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great problem when their schoolhouses were made “red.” 
Books containing the “new learning” were too few 
and very little of that new learning was in the teachers’ 
heads. They didn’t know what to do, when word was 
given to start classes. J. S. Yu wrote in the China 
Mail, July 3, 1950: “Just at the time teachers did not 
know what to do, the Communists stepped in. Thev 
told the teachers to cancel the usual school schedule, 
and in its place, organize the so-called “big class,” which 
both teachers and students must attend. . . . The 
teacher, always a Communist, lectures on the theories 
and principles of Marxism and Leninism as well as 
on the selected writings of Mao Tse Tung and other 
Chinese Communist leaders.” The “big class” teachers 
emphasize that the former governments had exercised 
too much control over the thoughts of the students. 
However, those students who ask contrary questions 
are now listed as reactionaries who must be watched. 
As you will note later, student organizations help such 
doubters to see “freely” that the “big class” teacher is 
always right, even though his explanations are 
abstruse. 

Teachers, like all others, have been registered in the 
census which the Communists took when they “liberated” 
the countryside. Every teacher is expected to show 
himself or herself a loyal servant of the People’s Govern- 
ment. That means that they will be expected to use 
every opportunity during class to teach Communism 
and to inculcate into their students a hatred for all 
non-Communists, especially Americans. It also means 
that the classes must be open to political speakers and 
that the class will be released for attendance at any 
political rally. 


STUDENTS WITNESS EXECUTIONS 





Do not be surprised, then, to see the children running 
out of the school to attend any one of those exciting 
gatherings. There are, for example, many parades to 
work up enthusiasm for helping raise arms and troops 
to fight against the U. S. armies in Korea, (One should 
never say U.N. armies. Miss Helen Ferris, for example, 
an American teaching at Ginling College, Nanking, 
was asked on Dec. 2, 1950, to make a public apology 
to the people of China for having corrected a student 
on that point.) Sometimes the “People’s Court” will 


school 


grounds. Students are always invited. They are alsv 


hold “complaint meetings” or trials on the 
asked to witness executions. One Chinese writer, cont 
menting on the extraordinary number of class disrup 
tions, says: “In fact, there are very few days left 
in a week when you do not see students parading of 
the streets.” An A.P. report from San Francisco, May 
27th, 1951, tells how school grounds were used as 
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execution centers and that even students have been 
executed. All in all, it seems that more than half of 
all class time is given over to propaganda. According 
to one writer: “Little time is actually spent in class- 
rooms or laboratories.”” Do you wonder that missionaries 
are alarmed at seeing this youth of a nation taking 
delight in those lessons of hatred, lying, and even 
murder ? 


SCHOOL POLICY CARRIED OUT THROUGH 
YOUTH GROUPS 





In this part of our “tour” we shall see how the 
Communists achieve what appears to be a unity of 
purpose among teachers. A Peking Communist daily in 
September, 11, 1949, reported: “That all this work of 
re-establishing the schools could have been carried on 
so favorably is due in a large measure to the cooperation 
of the Student’s Association and to the lead taken by 
the active members of the Youth Corps and the Com- 
munist members among the teachers and students 
striving to incorporate the mass of the people into 
one body.” Will that unity be achieved? Let a Chinese 
Red spokesman give you his opinion. “It took only 
three years,” says Mr. Chiang, “to conquer the country. 
But it will take more than three years to conquer 
the mind.” 

Communist China’s ministry of education contributes 
its share towards national unity by regimenting children 
in the “Chinese New Democratic Youth Corps” and 
their subsidiary “Children Troops.” Aside from the 
Communist Party itself, the Youth Corps appears to 
be the most powerful group in China. Its members 
are of the 15-25 age group. Youngsters of the 9-14 
year group are organized into the “Children Troops” 
under guidance of the Youth Corps. In practice the 
Youth Corps guards all schools for Communism. It 
is now well accepted in all Communist China that no 
teacher may hope to win an encounter with the Youth 
Corps. By means of the Youth Corps, the Red Govern- 
ment controls the expression of thought. 

While the Youth Corps makes scholastic policies, a 
local school committee made up of teachers, students, 
and workmen determines local administration policy. 
It is in practice a very clumsy organization. Most of 
the workmen are illiterate, so it often happens that 
meetings run into long hours of useless argument. In 
these meetings the students develop “self determination” 
(a new term for student domination of school policies). 
This committee often holds “complaint meetings” to 
hear charges against teachers or school officials. The 
Youth Corps checks on that committee to see that it 
is “democratic,” i.e., Communistic. Students may accuse 
even their own parents. 
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SIX MONTH COURSES PRODUCE UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATES IN COMMUNISM 





In order that farmers, laborers, soldiers, and the 
uneducated masses may be properly “educated,” there 
have been many so-called “universities” preparing 
teachers for them. Such are the “North China Univer- 
sity,” “The Revolutionary University,” “The Laborers 
Political University,” and several others. Tens of 
thousands of young people have been admitted free to 
these universities. After a period of six months they 
are graduated. Then they are called “university 
graduates” even though they have studied nothing but 
Marxism, Leninism, and Mao Tse Tung’s political 
teachings. Most of the students are just primary school 
youngsters or junior middle school students of an age 
ranging between 11 and 16 years. Some ex-college 
students have also attended these new universities. The 
“graduates” then go out to teach the masses. 


MISSION SCHOOLS ARE GOING! GOING! G...! 


The campaign against the mission schools has been 
relentlessly steady. During the comparatively short space 
of three years, the mission schools have been brought 
to such a condition that the missionary who can still 
boast a school asks himself: “Is it worth while?” At 
this writing the Protestant, as well as Catholic, univer- 
sities have been taken over by the government. The 
seizure of those institutions was done gradually, in such 
a way that the “people can understand that religion is 
not the reason.” At first there were problems about re- 
ligion classes. Those problems were settled by allowing 
class after school hours, only for students who request 
such classes. Even Catholic parents were not allowed to 
coerce children to attend. Then followed “requests” that 
crucifixes and all religious pictures be removed. Then 
came a purge of teachers. Government teachers were 
put in. The missionaries were at first allowed a say in 
the school committee, then later they were only allowed 
to approve its action. 

At the same time that all religious influence is being 
squeezed out of the mission schools, positive Communist 
influence is being injected. The government has de- 
manded that a “model” professor must be hired by all 
mission schools where a Communist teacher is not al- 
ready on the staff. Communist principles as found in 
Marxism, Leninism, and Mao Tse Tung’s new democ- 
racy must be taught. On May 10, 1950 the Hong Kong 
Standard reported an interview with a cultural worker 
from Central China. According to the report: “Private 
educational ‘ustitutions in Central China are operating 
under great difficulties, and unless the Communist gov- 
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ernment changes its present policy towards them, many 


are expected to close down in the current academic 
year.” That prediction was a mild one. During the 
academic year 1950-1951 many mission schools were 
forced to close. All the mission institutions of higher 
learning have been taken over by the government of the 
People’s Republic. 

Recently the government of Communist China decreed 
that all mission schools that receive funds from America 
must be closed. During July 1951 a wave of arrests were 
made to implement that decree. At Peking the Very 
Reverend Harold Rigney, S.V.D., was among those 
priests bound and taken to jail on July 25. Those ar- 
rested were charged with being “imperialists and enemies 
of the people.” Without going over the long list of those 
arrested, I cite Father Rigney because of his voluminous 
correspondence with the Communist government re- 
garding Catholic schools. Much of that correspondence 
was made public, so that Father Rigney appeared to be 
the public spokesman for Catholic educational institu- 
tions in China. Therefore, it seems that the Government 
is showing its final disapprobation of all Catholic edu- 
cation when it places Father Rigney under arrest. 


LOWERING STANDARDS DO NOT SPELL DEFEAT 
FOR COMMUNIST EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 





The school system of Communist China is not getting 
out of hand, By that I mean to say that it appears to be 
very unlikely that out of the little “red” schoolhouse will 
come a revolution against Mao Tse Tung and his party. 
\With the passing of every month the Communist leaders 
are more satisfied with their schools. They are not 
worried because school standards are going down while 
class time is given to building up loyalty to themselves. 
They are confident that science and mechanical training 
can be developed after loyalty is assured. 

Generally speaking, the students have been successful- 
ly duped. By means of “self determination,” student 
councils, quick diplomas, and other enticing baits to 
their pride, the students are made enthusiastic for the 
new regime. Some reports reach us regarding student 
opposition to Chinese Reds. Such incidents have been 
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sporadic and easily suppressed. Up to now, nothing like 
a movement has come to light. 

New York Times correspondent Tillman Durdin, re- 
ported from Hong Kong, Aug. 29, 1951, “that all 
serious-minded foreign and Chinese persons coming out 
of the China mainland ‘estimate the majority of younger 
Chinese are earnest partisans of the Communistic re- 
gime.’” He goes on to say that the Communist hold over 
Chinese youth and isolation of them from any but Com- 
munist influences are regarded as one of the most dis- 
turbing aspects of the Communist acquisition of power 
in China. Mr. Durdin also reports that “In Communist 
China young men and women 15 to 25 hold key posts, 
everywhere. Even those who remain in school play vital 
political roles . . 
and death over the inhabitants of an area.” 


. who frequently have the power of life 


CONCLUSION 





It is my hope that this article will be the cause of some 
earnest prayers in behalf of Chinese children. It cannot 
be good for them to be driven away from Christ. They 
are being taught to discipline themselves with material- 
istic disregard for spiritual eternal values, in order that 
they may champion falsehood against truth. After youth 
they will have only an empty future. As times goes on 
they will be less and less able to speak for themselves. 

Perhaps the real pity of their situation lies in the fact 
that they have been beguiled into promoting their own 
slavery. They are taught to fear those who desire good 
for them. They are satisfied that their future lies in com- 
plete surrender of person to the State. An individual is 
nothing, the State is all. 

There is hope for China’s children. Human nature will 
not be changed. Individuals by the million may be led 
astray. Still at every birth the world welcomes a new- 
comer with all natural faculties of body and soul ur 
touched by any propaganda. A great complexity of error 
and superstition has through many centuries laid a firm 
grip of fear upon the Chinese. Now Communism re 
places error and superstition with one great materialistic, 
atheistic lie. So that only one error will have to be erased 
to prepare the Chinese mind for Truth. 
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ATHARSIS in an aesthetical sense 

was a term used by Aristotle in 
describing the effect of tragedy as “through pity and fear 
affecting a catharsis of these emotions.” How seriously 
do you counsellors take the emotional life of your pro- 
teges in this post-war era? Those proteges who have 
elected you in the newly organized vocation clubs that 
are gaining significance in our modern high schools? 
Much constructive criticism could be stated in the first 
place about the organization of these popular vocation 
clubs usually named after the Blessed Mother as Our 
Lady of Good Counsel Clubs. 

The procedure of organization that most of my readers 
are familiar with is that initiated by a member of some 
religious order who gives a very glamorous pep talk 
before the student body. After an hour of joviality 
mingled with: betsterous mirth, those in the assembly 
interested in the religious life are asked to indicate on a 
slip of paper a first and second choice of their favorite 
teacher as counsellor. I leave it to the readers to con- 
jecture how embarrassing if not humiliating are the re- 
sults of this poll to very good yet less popular teachers ! 
The names of each club’s members with the counsellor 
are publicized on the bulletin board. 

Is the popular teacher always the best counsellor ? To 
answer that question sincerely it is necessary first of: all 
to define a good counsellor. The counsellor or adviser 
must possess an integrity suitable to guide. 

He must be endowed with the necessary patience, 
and give evidence of an understanding and sympa- 
thetic heart. If the counsellor is willing to listen, 
can control his own emotions, or is willing to let 
the pupil think for himself, he possesses this neces- 
sary patience. If he is alert to the pupils’ needs, and 


studies them objectively, he can be considered sym- 
pathetic.’ 


'*A Catholic Heritage: Professional Guidance,” Sister of St. 
Francis, Catholic School Journal, December 1946, p. 348. 
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Catharsis For 
CONFUSED ADOLESCENTS 


By SISTER MARIE AIMEE, MEYER 


Cardome Academy of the Visitation, Georgetown, Kentucky 


A good counsellor for youth, likewise, must be one who 
is sufficiently mature in his integrity. The experiences 
with life’s problems cannot be gleaned in a few short 
years and, therefore, the sympathetic counsellor cannot 
easily be found among the immature and inexperienced. 
Some young teachers, and I mean those that are still in 
their twenties, can scarcely be considered mature in all 
phases of guidance, Yet they usually are youth’s choice. 

What makes them popular? It is no doubt the sim- 
ilarity of ideas found in youth who have a closer proxi- 
mity to the young teacher’s outlook. Physiologically, 
older teachers cannot become young again; they can, 
however, keep the spirit of youth alive in their breasts 
by serious study of youth’s problems. It is also up to 
the younger teachers to be prepared to meet youth’s 
challenges in an intelligent and constructive way that 
will finally contribute to the entire combined program 
of the school. Self-aggrandizement.in this regard is like 
a loose brick in the solid structure of a well-administered 
school. 


LOOKING INTO THE MATTER 





The tendencies found in modern youth, indicative of 
their peculiar sophistication are the reactions which por- 
tray youth as addicted to pleasure; the young are re- 
bellious, impatient of older ideals, yet are at a loss to 
form new ideals of their own. Youth assume an air of 
defiance which ts nothing more than a pretense of un- 
happiness. Often bewildered, their uncertainty about the 
present as well as the future is without a definite goal. 
To them the past seems a delirium and the future a 
blind wall. Is it not worth the while for serious-minded 
educators and counsellors to look into the problems of 
youth in this post-war era? That our Catholic boys and 
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girls are in just as much need of proper guiding as are 
those in non-sectarian schools is no new warning. The 
Gospel story of the woman and the leaven will serve the 
purpose of illustrating how with a few measures of grain 
the whole was leavened. Thus modern youth are amalga- 
mated by social contacts with companions imbued with 
ideologies of Rousseau or Freud ; these companions im- 
pose their leaven of atheism, fascism, or communism on 
other youth like little bolshevists in the making. 

The breakdown of parental authority, so very notice- 
able in European youth after World War I received a 
greater stigma because the authoritarian pattern had been 
better preserved in Europe than in America. The youth 
in totalitarian countries not only insolently derided their 
parents but, what is worse, they completely disregarded 
them and often betrayed them to civil authorities. Some 
writers with a leaning towards pragmatic theories claim 
this revolt potentially wholesome with compromising 
statements such as the following: “Youth at its best is 
openminded and, at the worst, empty headed. But at least 
its head has been emptied of many evils, and there is in 
it a potential hospitality for better things.”* By “many 
evils” is meant traditional beliefs and ethical living often 
styled as superstition and shackling taboos, But what 
does the author mean by “better things” ? Does he admit 
absolutes like love, reverence, and loyalty ? 


REJECTION OF TRADITIONAL MORALS 


The rejection of traditional morals in America had its 
start about the same time as in other parts of the world. 
The Zeitgeist of Germany knew no national boundaries. 
The glamour of Hollywood influenced the lives of young 
people all over the world. Care-free youth became the 
concern of capitalists, for many manufacturers took ad- 
vantage of youth’s disdain for convention. The loose 
shirt, short-sleeve affair, became the wearing apparel for 
boys, and girls donned slacks. Youth of 1920-25 enlisted 
jazz, motion pictures, new dances (e.g., the Big Apple, 
the Charleston, and the Black Bottom), and the road 
house as highlights in their waking hours. “They shim- 
mied and shambled in mere animal exhibition” midst 
a haze of cigarette smoke. 

A swifter tempo in life distinguished the chronic dif- 
ference between youth and age. Youth became impatient 
with the old ideas and assumptions and like Descartes 
wished to doubt everything in order to reconstruct a 
new realism. These youth are now the parents of our 
present-day generation of teenagers. Many a wild oat 
was sowed these past thirty years and as a consequence 
the fathers and mothers of today who learned by their 
mistakes are better prepared to cope with flaming youth 
now. Their trial-and-error method of the early twenties 


2“The New Generation,” Living Age (1921), 311 :359-362. 
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taught them a valuable lesson of tolerance with their 
youth. Adolescents after World War II have other hopes 
and aspirations. While they still cling to the unconven- 
tional to a certain extent, they also possess an unflinching 


search for truth—an indomitable determination to get at 
realities. 


RELIGION’S CHALLENGE 


For Catholic educators, the time is ripe to lead youth 
back to wholesome ideals that they once partly rejected 
through contact with non-believing companions. Their 
social and sex attitudes have greatly changed. That some 
Catholic youth have fallen along the wayside is recalled 
but their number is small in comparison with wholesale 
youth who assert that their new realism dictates ex- 
periences in sexual intercourse before marriage as essen- 
tials to their super-ego. Sex education, divorce, birth 
control are the fundamentals of the new religion. Instead 
of being ministers of the Gospel, many clergymen are 
becoming psychiatrists or psychologists for confused 
youth. Can the blind lead the blind? 

The Catholic Church, the strongest bulwark of morals 
in the world today will ever be attacked by new “isms,” 
but thanks to the abiding presence of the Holy Ghost 
she will ever be able to cope adequately with youth’s 
problems. There is no denying that every nation in the 
world is now moving toward compromise between state 
capitalism and state socialism; whatever the final out- 
come, youth’s spiritual values will be on the increase as 
long as Catholic leaders both in church and school re- 
member their responsibilities. With our sound philo- 
sophical theories in education, free from the sensate 
culture that originated in Rousseau, we Catholic edu- 
cators will want ever to steer in our own cherished chan- 
nels. We can still be progressive, but our fundamental 
beliefs we must remain firm. 


CONFIDENCE IN YOUTH’S ASSETS 


The fermentation of unrest in ambitious, fun-loving 
youth has some hidden resources. Youth’s wanting to’ 
know—their inquiry into the various philosophies of 
life is more than an ordinary intellectual emancipation. 
Academic freedom, the proud boast in non-sectarian 
schools, has sown many a rank weed ; the number of con- 
fused youth in secular schools is significant enough to 
move Catholic students to value right thinking. It is 
lamentable that Catholic students are exposed to the 
new realism that permeates their social studies in state 
colleges and universities. Even the public high school 
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claims its victims, for the socialistic theories in education 
so strongly urged by John Dewey and his colleagues have 
not relented their tentacles. Pragmatism still has a 
stronghold, Catholic youth must be shown these dan- 
gers; they must be given the picture from both sides. 
The new realism is a combination of liberalism and 
humanitarianism. If the Newman Clubs, the C.Y.O. get- 
togethers, or the institutes of the summer schools of 
Catholic Action can not get across to youth these various 
endangering ideologies then it is high time that the Sun- 
day sermon and the Catholic press enlighten Catholics in 
a simple attractive way about the pitfalls of perversive 
teaching. 

Qur modern youth are not like the youth of the early 
twenties. Already they recognize the weakness of a philo- 
sophy that has destroyed the hierarchy of values. They 
have come to realize how liberalism has destroyed the 
fundamental nature of man. Man is made for truth, 
goodness, and beauty ; the human mind must of neces- 
sity submit to these transcendentals. Religion and art do 
not advance in a straight line like science; therefore, 
Dewey in his emphasis on the scientific method as the 
only true experimental method excludes religion in his 
philosophy. His pragmatism is based on concepts that 
are continually changing—the reconstruction of exper- 
iences. Catholic philosophy advances permanent values 
like religion and art. Progressive education opposes all 
indoctrination, but a little logic will enable one to dis- 
cover that this opposition to indoctrination is in and of 
itself a form of indoctrination. 

Yes, we are styled traditionalists and we do not in- 
tend to lose sight of our authoritarian principles. When 
we Catholics look to authority, that is, God, we are not 
degrading ourselves. for when one is forced to accept 
the truth he is dignified. If it be goodness, there always 
will be an attraction. Beauty often stuns us, but still it 
is a transcendental that strains us. 


MODERN YOUTH WILLING TO SEARCH FOR TRUTH 





Modern youth are willing to search for the real truth 
of fundamental issues ; they see that recent theories are 
making havoc in economics, politics, health, and religion. 

The threat of another World War forecasts a totali- 
tarian form of government in America. The United Na- 
tions’ struggle between national sovereignty and world 
government created the “middle way.” The young men 
who will comprise the future army know that the world 
will continue to be apprehensive over the possible out- 
break of its worst war. The reaction of World War II 
is not the same as it was from World War I. Youth 
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then were cynical; the ideological controversies of the 
1950's will be taken so seriously that youth will be better 
prepared to accept the conflicts with the consciousness 
that these difficulties involve the ultimate values of all 
mankind. 

Although realists predict that more young people will 
be working things out for themselves because of the in- 
crease in secularization, we the traditionalists know that 
they will not ignore authoritarian doctrines. The Catholic 
philosophy of life and its problems will have an interest- 
ing attraction because other theories have failed. Na- 
turalism (derived from science) will not be the back- 
ground of their thinking. Our Catholic youth will want 
to seize this wonderful opportunity to help bring their 
college pals into the right camp. And Catholic educators 
have something to think about in the meantime. 


COUNSELLING 





The organized programs known as Our Lady of Good 
Counsel Clubs and commonly called vocation clubs can- 
not be a substitute for a guidance program, for they do 
not enlist the entire student body. There are many other 
phases of counselling besides vocation helps that need 
mature direction from experienced counsellors. It is true, 
the dearth of religious teachers has motivated the organ- 
ization of these clubs and may they by the help of God 
reap more laborers for the vineyard of the Master ; how- 
ever, the basic principles of Christian morality are to be 
emphasized in all our teaching that youth will eventually 
be led to embrace a life of sacrifice because they are con- 
vinced of the religious, social, and ethical force of these 
principles in the world. They are to discover for them- 
selves the evil forces of secularism and the beauty and 
grandeur of a life that leads them to absolute truth— 
God. Our modern youth know that the giving of un- 
bridled rein to their impulses brings only remorse, in- 
security, and general dissatisfaction with life. 

A spirit of Catholic Action must be fostered in all our 
contacts with youth, be it in the classroom when teach- 
ing them or in our social relations in the homeroom, vo- 
cation club, subject club, or in any other extra-curricular 
activity. Teachers should study the problems of modern 
youth from an unbiased, sympathetic view. We cannot 
always win their confidences because of barriers beyond 
our control but we can always tell the divine Counsellor 
of our earnest plea for a clearing of their confused no- 
tions. Inexperienced youth will, with God’s grace, accept 
authoritarian leadership once they are convinced of the 
flimsy theories of the so-called New Realism. 


LEADERSHIP of the 
ADMINISTRATOR 


By REV. LEO G. KAMPSEN 


Cardome Academy, Georgetown, Kentucky 


HE OFFICE of the administrator 

is no longer one of concentrated au- 
thority from which flows all ideas of school progress and 
betterment. Only a professionally adolescent teacher ex- 
pects a school principal to give spontaneous answers to 
every problem consequent upon administration. If major 
objectives are to be functional, the teaching personnel 
must unite with administration in a community of in- 
terest and a pooling of resources. A faculty must be a 
power with administration. Failure in achieving a demo- 
cratic cooperative spirit in school management weakens 
the administrator's power as a leader. 


SPLENDID IDEAS GERMINATE FROM TRIVIAL 
SUGGESTIONS 


An alert administrator covets ideas and suggestions 
from all organizational levels. Splendid ideas for school 
betterment germinate from trivial suggestions. Great 
ideas are not always expressed in clear-cut educational 
terminology. Unless a teacher is encouraged to contribute 
something of himself, the faculty meeting will be charac- 
terized by an interim of congenial environment, each 
teacher with serious professional mien gracefully idling 
time until the moment of adjournment. Deeper realiza- 
tion of objectives and a more sympathetic understand- 
ing of problems is an effortless task when a democratic 
cooperative spirit pervades the faculty meeting. Group 
discussion begets unity. The cohesive force of unity is 
purpose. It is in the realization and full understanding 
of purpose that outcomes are validly measured. Group 
discussion by no means lessens the arc of responsibility 
of administration ; it strengthens the clear-cut directive 
power of administration, channeling all thought in the 
stream of effective organization. Discussion is a valuable 
technique in discovering leadership in the staff. A po- 
tential leader must be nurtured within the breadth and 
scope of the school’s philosophy. 
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The administrator is e. officio the leader in the super- 
vision and improvement of the instructional program. 
This leadership demands competency in teaching, and 
the essential techniques in stimulating group cooperation. 
Administrative direction requires a dim-out of self in 
the exercise of responsibility. The outlet of school au- 
thority is through the individual teacher. The area of 
responsibility is shared by all. Each participant becomes 
aware of his contribution to the school program. This 
conscious awareness begets an intelligent and energetic 
cooperation. All organizational levels are focused upon 
the objectives, because each level has a responsibility. 
Whoever exercises leadership in areas of responsibility 
desires to measure up to the trust. 

What are the implications of such leadership to the 
administrator? First, the administrator invites sug- 
gestions, and affords opportunity for discussion. In 
departmental meetings, specific difficulties can be solved 
through a pooling of resources. Meetings must be per- 
iodic and definitely planned. Teachers are entitled to the 
courtesy of knowing the purpose and scope of the meet- 
ing. This can be done by announcing a theme for the 
meeting, at least a week in advance. The administrator in 
charge of school service should not hesitate to use school 
time for meetings concerning vital problems. Special 
time for discussion of current problems has the same 
right as class time. 

Second, there is no value in discussing a problem, un- 
less the administrator follows up the conclusion reached. 
If faculty committees see reports or surveys filed away, 
after a laudable comment has been made upon scholar- 
ship, interest wanes. A testing program pointing out 
weaknesses must have the same attention as those dem- 
onstrating strength. In fact, the area of responsibility in 
providing materials and expediting matters must go be- 
yond the administrator's cherished projects. The total 
picture of the school’s progressive aim towards full 
realization of objectives must be always in clear focus. 
There is no school problem in isolation. A set way of 
doing a thing is not immune from realistic and construc- 
tive criticism. 
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Third, the administrator must have a pronounced 
humility recessed against a firm background of determin- 
ation. The staff can “x-ray” professional needs with 
unerring accuracy. Staff personnel sense the adminis- 
trator’s need for “belonging to the group,” his desire for 
cooperative association, and his valid claim for recog- 
nition in the areas of his professional competence. An ad- 
ministrator is successful in proportion to the success of 
his co-workers. 

Fourth, effective leadership is in the quality of service 
to the school. Stretching a rule for personal advantage 
but demanding a rigid observance to rule by the teaching 
personnel destroys integrity. Lip-service to an objective 
undermines the basis of the objective. No administrator 
can solve all problems with the grim finality of a supreme 
court decision. He must lean heavily upon the resources 
at his command. A democratic and cooperative spirit has 
the value of an educational solvent of specific difficulties. 
It is the means whereby the angles and rough spots of 
routine problems can be brought into focus. A clear pic- 
ture of need is more impressive than a catalogue of au- 
thoritative directions about needs. Successful endeavor 
is always in the recognition of need. 

Fifth, problems among teachers inhibiting effective 
results cover a wide field. Pius XI speaks of the im- 
portance of good teachers as the valid instruments of 
real education. A well integrated personality not only 
teaches effectively, but since good teaching is always in 
correlation with guidance, a real good comes to the pupil. 
Certain adjustments in personality, phases of social con- 
tact, reaction to environmental conditions, are a part of 
the teacher as well as the child. A principal is a wise and 
kind friend who sees his fellow workers in the pattern 
of their true self, not in a categorized analysis of soulless 
teacher rating scale. He respects fellow teachers as they 
are, and has a wide range of personal interest in them. 
He can meet a changing role, without slighting confi- 
dence and trust. The administrator exercises a fatherly 
office, seeing goodness in effort, harnessing every en- 
deavor to produce optimal growth. 


ABLE ADMINISTRATOR DELEGATES RESPONSIBILITY 





A good school program should activate the principles 
of American democracy. Obedience to basic school regu- 
lations creates the truest notion of liberty, essential to 
the American way. Intelligent response to basic regu- 
lations creates a democratic school spirit. A pamphlet 
issued by Bishop William T. Mulloy, “Principles of Ef- 
fective Teaching,” is a straightforward guide to teachers 
in the fundamental duty of pupil-teacher relationship. ‘A 
set of standard norms prevents arbitrary change, Stand- 
ards nourish the general theme towards a healthy and 
energetic school spirit. 
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Sixth, an able administrator delegates areas of re- 
sponsibility, and genuinely recognizes accomplishment 
in those areas. The teacher must have the active cooper- 
ation of his superior in the discharge of assigned respon- 
sibility. A teacher must not be abandoned in difficulty. 
The administrator “skipping” issues sooner or later will 
feel a cruel, passive cooperation—the slow death of his 
leadership. A wise school official who implements faculty 
decisions with the weight of his authority, ultimately 
has a power with his fellow-teachers rather than a power 
over them. 

Seventh, home-school cooperation is an integral part of 
the educational program. The parent-teachers’ associ- 
ation is a veritable treasury which pays huge dividends 
in information, and is an active aid to the educational 
development of the child. Every opportunity must be 
utilized to attain lively P.T.A cooperation. When P.T.A. 
groups delve into purely administrative matters, the 
school official should take an inventory of his own quality 
of leadership. A P.T.A. spirit reflects the character of 
the administrator’s directive ability. Parents are eager to 
discuss school failures and progress. Monthly meetings 
of the parents and teachers are important aids to a school 
spirit, a foundation to optimal growth in understanding 
the scope and purpose of Christian education. 


PROGRESS LIES IN COOPERATIVE ENDEAVOR 








The administrator should be eager to flash the green 
light in order that a program might move. School pro- 
gress is seldom the genius of individuality. It lies in 
cooperative endeavor. There is more than one way to 
weld unity. Teachers, when brought into a face-to-face 
relationship with the administration concerning major 
and specific goals, exercise a vital leadership, the out- 
come of which is mutual growth in professional compre- 
hension. Random and futile attempts mean a haphazard 
and chance solution. Leadership cannot afford to weaken 
the confidence of the follower by having recourse to a 
flippant solution of an unfaced difficulty. School prob- 
lems are never solved bya Fabian policy. 

The use of the supervisory bulletin, which attempts to 
diagnose failures and distribution of marks, evaluates 
the testing program, and suggests current professional 
readings, engenders interest long after the faculty meet- 
ing is adjourned. The supervisory bulletin should give 
a professional précis of problems discussed, and of the 
means necessary to problem solution. 

The administrator is not a politician. He must be in 
every sense a leader with clear vision, unabashed cour- 
age, unerring candor, moving towards the major objec- 
tive of the instructional program—the child and his 
rights. When the administrator realizes his role as an 
educational statesman with a keen and exquisite sense 
of personal obligation, he executes his duty to the child 
and the rights of the child. 





SACRIFICES—OLD AND NEW 
A Radio Program 


By SISTER M. JOAN OF ARC 


307 Leroy Avenue, Buffalo, New York 


EACHERS, is the Holy Sacrifice 

included within the course of religion 
that you are giving? If it is, you are favored by the happy 
necessity of promoting the very core of our Catholic 
worship. When sufficient time is devoted to the prepa- 
ration and production of the following drama in con- 
junction with your project on the Mass, quite a com- 
prehensive understanding of the ideas of sacrifice both 
ancient and present is gained by the pupils. Virst of all, 
the sacrifices as related in the Bible and the bible his- 
tories are made more meaningful when linked with the 
Mass. The actual following of the Mass with the missal 
in hand while the same is being enacted, goes to en- 
courage the proper way of assisting at the Mass. The 
numerous difficulties met with by the young are simpli- 
fied by the actual doing under direction, Again exper- 
iences dealing with all the key subjects taught in the 
grades present themselves quite naturally throughout 
the process of the preparation for this program. All in 
all, such a conclusion for such an important topic as the 
Mass lends itself remarkably well to the pupils of the 
upper grades or the first two years of high school. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


The accompanying plan of the schoolroom shows a 
workable arrangement for this production. The altars 
as well as the victims of the sacrifice may be represented 
in various ways. They may be drawn on the blackboards 
and colored with crayons or poster paints; large draw- 
ings may be attached to the walls or if space permits 
large cartons may be made into realistic altars by the 
use of appropriate coverings or drawings. In fact, the 
preparation of these altars of the Old Law presents 
an occasion for originality in art work of many kinds. 
The requisites for the vesting of the priest of the New 
Law as well as the altar equipment may be easily 
supplied if a Mass kit is available or the same may 
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be obtained by the use of articles no longer fit for church 
services. Most schoolrooms are not too small to carry 
out this play as the actors in each scene are few with 
the exception of the Mass of the New Law which may 
be placed in the front of the room. The members of the 
class not taking other parts form the congregation and 
stand in a group at the Epistle side of the altar from 
the beginning of the broadcast. The above arrangements 
leave the regular place of the pupils for a visiting class, 
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The first portion of the drama, devoted to the portray- 
al of the Old Testament sacrifices is acted out simul- 
taneously with the reading of the narrative from the 
Holy Bible. In places where there is dialogue, the actors 
say the words with the announcer but silently and with 
pronounced lip movement. This produces a more realisti¢ 
effect and was a suggestion given by a small boy who 
took the part of Isaac the first time the project was 
worked out. After playing their parts in these scenes 
the children remain grouped in the scene until the priest 
of the New Testament is vested and goes to the foot of 
the altar, when they follow to the Gospel side of the 
altar. The reproduction of these Bible scenes helps to 
impress on the children the idea of how ageless is the 
concept and need of sacrifice to the human race, It also 
brings home the truth that God sees into the hearts of 
His creatures and approves or disapproves of offerings 
made to Him. 
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Part Two of this drama is especially designed to ac- 
quaint the children with the prayerful reverence with 
which the celebrant of the Mass vests for the sublime 
sacrifice as well as to familiarize them with the process 
of following the Mass with a missal in company with the 
priest at the altar. For brevity, only the opening words of 
each of the most important parts are said in unison. 
These parts are indicated by the italics. Other important 
parts are read only by the announcer. The boy taking the 
part of the priest may thus follow through with the ac- 
tions of vesting and the Mass more easily. This puts a 
minimum of strain on each child. 



























BENEFITS OF DRAMA PROJECT 















Throughout the process of the development of this 
project a class retains a constant fascination for the art 
work required, for example the fruit and victims, the 
altars, the pairs of animals for the ark, Melchisedech’s 
offering, appropriate lettering, such as adoration, thanks- 
giving, contrition, and supplication, for the display 
boards and posters of the different colored vestments. 
The immediate results, when the actual practice begins, 
are also very gratifying, for announcing and the various 
dramatic parts are fascinating to children, though but 



































g | one period is given to it daily. Finally when the play is 
A} given with an audience in attendance a new solemnity 
7 is taken on and it is with a sort of regret that the last 
I § performance is given. As to furnishing subjects for com- 
’ position after the play is over, there is little difficulty in 
I § obtaining oral or written accounts as summaries, two, 
x three or four paragraphs dealing with an experience 
ax § shared by a class. There is no denying that future far- 
7 reaching results may also be predicted, for it is no small 
| accomplishment for the young to become cognizant of 
] the significance of a sacrifice, its practice by primitive 
ay- § man, and to correlate it all with the meaning, importance, 
ul- § dignity, and nobleness of the august Sacrifice of the Holy 
the | Mass. To introduce the skill of following the Mass with 
ors § @missal is also a definite achievement for the young. To 
vith § say the least, the benefits accumulated from an extended 
sti¢c § and well regulated unit on the Mass is invaluable to both 
vho § aclass and its teacher. 
was 














RADIO PLAY, PART ONE 
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All the characters of the Old Testament are stationed 
near their respective altars and make appropriate mo- 
tions as their part is read from the Bible. The boys tak- 
ing the parts of the priest and the altar boys are near 
where the vestments are set out, while the pupils not 
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taking other parts are arranged at the Epistle side of 
the altar with their missals in readiness to follow the 
Mass as directed by the announcer. 


First ANNouNCER. How do you do everybody. This 
is Station ABYZ reaching you through the Celestial 
network of St. Anonymous School. Today the pupils 
of Grade Eight are offering in drama form some of the 
facts studied in connection with the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass during this semester of the school year. The 
objects of sacrifice, the altars, the animals leaving the 
ark, as also the designing and drawing of the chalices 
are free-hand work done during our art period during 
the past several weeks. As a background as well as fot 
a better understanding of our great sacrifice, the Mass, 
we have linked it with some of the notable sacrifices of 
the Old Law as told in the holy Bible. 

From the very dawn of creation, man, the masterpiece 
of God’s creation, has offered holocausts to his Maker. 
Man has always felt the need of expressing his adoration 
of the Deity, giving thanks for benefits, offering re- 
pentance for wrong-doing, and praying for help to carry 
on his earthly existence. 

Kindly look to the left hand corner at the rear of the 
room (announcer points) and see the two altars of Cain 
and Abel, the eldest sons of our first parents. In those 
days, God spoke directly to His children and here is a 
brief story of the first recorded sacrifice as told in Gene- 
sis 4+, verses 2 to 7. 


SECOND ANNOUNCER (Reading from the Bible). ‘Abel 
was a shepherd and Cain was a husbandman. And it 
came to pass after many days, that Cain offered of the 
fruits of the earth, gifts to the Lord. Abel offered of the 
firstlings of his flocks, and of their fat; and the Lord 
had respect to Abel, and of his offerings. But to Cain 
and his offerings, He had no respect ; and Cain was ex- 
ceedingly angry, and his countenance fell. And the Lord 
said to him; why art thou angry? and why is thy coun- 
tenance fallen? If thou do well, shalt thou not receive ? 
but if ill shalt not sin forthwith be present at the door ?” 


First ANNOUNCER. So ends the narrative of the first 
holocaust to God. Another well known offering was one 
of thanksgiving made by Noe. This happened after the 
great deluge when the waters subsided and the ark 
rested on Mount Ararat in Armenia. Kindly give your 
attention to the next altar to the right. (Announcer 
points) where Mount Ararat, the rainbow, the ark, and 
the altar of sacrifice are shown. The account is thus told 
in Genesis 8, verses 15 to 21. 


SeconD ANNOUNCE? (Reading from the Bible). “And 
God spoke to Noe saying; Go out of the ark, thou and 
thy wife, thy sons and their wives with thee. All living 
things that are with thee of all flesh .. .. So Noe went 
out, he and his sons: his wife and the wives of his sons 
with him. And all living things and cattle and creeping 
things that creep upon the earth according to their kinds, 
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went out of the ark. And Noe built an altar unto the 
Lord and taking of all cattle and fowls that were clean, 
offered holocausts upon the altar. And the Lord smelled 
a sweet savor, and saith I will no more curse the earth 
for the sake of man.” 


SACRIFICE OF MELCHISEDECH 


First ANNOUNCER. To the right (announcer points) is 
a representation of the altar of sacrifice used by Mel- 
chisedech, who was a priest and a king of the Old Law. 
He is a type of Christ who is also a king and a priest. 
Melchisedech offered to God bread and wine; Christ 
made use of bread and wine at His last supper when 
He changed them into His own precious body and blood. 
The story of Melchisedech’s oblation as well as his meet- 
ing with Abraham is told in Genesis 14, verses 18 to 20. 


SEcoND ANNOUNCER (Reading from the Bible). “But 
Melchisedech, the King of Salem, bringing forth bread 
and wine, for he was a priest of the Most High God, 
blessed him (Abraham) and said, “Blessed be Abram by 
the Most High God, who created heaven and earth. And 
blessed be the Most High God, by whose protection the 
enemies are in thy hands.’ ” 


First ANNOUNCER. The next scene to the right portrays 
the sacrifice of Abraham who was commanded by God 
the Father to offer as a holocaust his beloved son, Isaac. 
This story is told in Genesis 22, verses 6 to 13. 


SECOND ANNOUNCER (Reading from Bible). “And he 
took wood for the holocaust and laid it upon Isaac, his 
son, and he himself carried in his hands fire and a sword. 
And they two went on together, Isaac said to his Father : 
My Father. And he answered: What wilt thou son? 
Behold saith he, fire and wood; where is the victim for 
the holocaust? And Abraham said; God will provide 
Himself a victim, my son. So they went on together. 
And they came to the place that God had shewn him, 
where he built an altar, and he laid the wood in order 
upon it; and when he had bound Isaac, his son, he laid 
him on the altar upon the pile of wood. And he put forth 
his hand and took the sword, to sacrifice his son. And 
behold an angel from heaven called to him saying : Abra- 
ham, Abraham, and he answered: Here I am. And he 
said to him; Lay not thy hand upon the boy, neither do 
thou anything to him: Now I know that thou fearest 
God and hast not spared thy only begotten son for my 
name. Abraham lifted up his eyes and saw behind his 
back a ram amongst the briers sticking fast by the horns, 
which he took and offered for a holocaust instead of his 
son. 


THirp ANNOUNCER. Thus did mankind through all the 
centuries from our first parents down to Christ offer 
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sacrifices to God, the Father, their creator and preserver. 
The Israelites, God’s chosen people, made to all succeed- 
ing ages the great contribution of the knowledge of the 
true God and His dealings with man by means of the 
Old Testament, Their prophets kept alive their faith and 
foretold many details about the Redeemer promised to 
our first parents in the garden of Eden. 

After four thousand years, Christ, the promised Re- 
deemer, appeared on this earth where He lived for thirty- 
three years, During the last three years of His life here, 
Christ told of His mission and promised a new sacrifice, 
that of His own Body and Blood. To prove that He is 
truly God, He also worked numerous miracles. The 
greatest of these miracles was His own resurrection 
which occurred the third day after His great sacrifice on 
the Cross just as He had foretold. 

Since the time of Christ the essential parts of the Mass 
have been the same, Christ the victim and the high 
Priest has not changed while the liturgy and the prayers 
have been gradually added until we have the sacrifice 
as it is offered in all its grandeur today. 

We shall now present the principal parts of the mass 
from the vesting of the priest to the final prayers. 


PART TWO, THE SACRIFICE OF THE MASS 


Tuirp ANNOUNCER (Continues). (Care should be taken 
that the announcer gives the priest sufficient time to 
perform all the actions as directed throughout this sec- 
ond part of the drama.) The prayers are taken from the 
ritual. 

When the priest is about to vest for Mass, he begins 
by thinking of the Blessed Trinity and blesses himself, 
saying, “In the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

The priest then puts the amice over his shoulders and 
says: “O Lord, put upon my head the helmet of salvation 
that I may overcome the assaults of the devil.” 

Next the priest puts on the alb and says: “Cleanse me, 
© Lord and purify my heart, that being made white im 
the blood of the Lamb, I may fully enjoy everlasting 
happiness.” 

When the cincture is put on the priest says, “Gird me 
about, O Lord, with the cord of purity and extinguish 
in my body the desire of lust, so that the virtue of chat 
tity may ever abide with me.” 

The priest then pins on the maniple and says, “May 
I be worthy, O Lord, so to bear the maniple of tears 
and sorrow, that with joy I may receive the reward df 
my labor.” 

Putting on the stole and the priest says, “Restore ii 
me, O Lord the stole of immortality which I lost and 
though I am unworthy, I draw near to thy sacred 
ministry.” 
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As the priest puts on the chasuble, he says, “O Lord, 
who has said ‘My yoke is sweet and My burden light,’ 
make me so able to carry it that I may obtain Thy favor.” 

When the priest is vested and enters the sanctuary, 

he does so as another Christ. Be respectful and stand. 
(The priest and the altar boys now move to the foot of 
the altar and the children who take the parts of the 
characters of the Old Testament follow, led by the angel 
irom the scene of the sacrifice of Abraham.) 
First ANNOUNCER, To give some idea’ of how the Mass 
for Pentecost is followed in the missal,’ we shall indicate 
the different parts of the Ordinary and the Proper of 
the Mass. Let us here recall that the Ordinary of the 
Mass consists of the parts which do not change while the 
Proper consists of the parts appropriate for the day. 
(All parts in italics are said in unison by the congre- 
gation and the characters of the Old Testament. ) 

At the foot of the altar, the priest blesses himself and 
says the 42nd psalm alternately with the altar boys. 
( This psalm is not said, but a short space of time is given 
to indicate it.) 

Then the priest bends low and says the Confiteor and 
the altar boys do the same. The opening words of this 
prayer are found on page 36 and are: ‘“/ Confess to Al- 
mighty God, to Blessed Mary, Ever Virgin, to Blessed 
Michael, The Archangel’”——(This dash indicates that 
the recitation stops.) 

The priest then goes to the altar, prays, and moves 
to the epistle side. The Introit is then said (page 205) 
which begins with the words: “The Spirit of the Lord 
hath Filled the whole earth, Alleluia” 
then moves to the center of the altar. 

Next the Kyrie (page 38) is said from the Ordinary. 
It is as follows: 

ANNOUNCER. “Lord have mercy on us.” 
CONGREGATION. “Lord have mercy on us.” 
ANNOUNCER. “Lord have mercy on us.” 
ConGREGATION. “Christ have mercy on us.” 
ANNOUNCER. “Christ have mercy on us.” 
CoNGREGATION. “Christ have mercy on us.” 
ANNOUNCER, “Lord have mercy on us.” 
CoNGREGATION. “Lord have mercy on us.” 
ANNOUNCER. “Lord have mercy on us.” 

Now follows the Gloria (page 38) of the Ordinary: 
“Glory to god in the highest. And on earth peace to men 
of good will.” The priest now returns to the Epistle side 
of the altar. 

-The Epistle for the day (on page 206) is in the Proper 
and commences with the words: “When the days of 
Pentecost were drawing to a close, they were all to- 
gether in one place. And suddenly there came. a sound 
from heaven, as of a violent wind coming and it filled 
the whole house where they were sitting. 

This is followed by the Alleluia verse and a hymn 





The, priest 








'The Ordinary is found on page 35; the Proper for the Feast 
of Pentecost, on page 205 of My Sunday Missal, by Father Sted- 
man. 
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called the Sequence for Pentecost. The gospel for the 
day (page 208) starts: “At that time, Jesus said to his 
disciples, ‘If anyone love me he will keep my word, and 
my father will love him.’ ”—— 


THE CREED FOLLOWED BY THE OFFERTORY 





The priest then moves to the middle of the altar and 
says the Credo which is to be found on page 41 of the 
ordinary. It begins: “J believe in one God, the Father 
Almighty, maker of heaven and earth, and of all things 
visible and invisible.” 
Tuirp ANNOUNCER. The Offertory begins when the 
priest removes the veil from chalice. The prayer is on 
page 209 of the proper and opens with the words : “Con- 
firm this, O God, the Father which Thou has wrought 
in us” 

The priest now holds up the paten with the host on 
it and a prayer is said from the ordinary (page 43): 
“Accept, O holy Father, almighty eternal God, this spot- 
less host, which I thy unworthy servant, offer unto Thee, 
my living and true God.” 

The priest now goes to the epistle side of the altar and 
pours wine into the chalice and then adds a little water. 
He then returns to the center of the altar and offers up 
the chalice, saying the words on page 44 of the ordinary 
of the Mass. “We offer unto thee, O Lord, the chalice 
of salvation humbly begging of thy mercy’—— 

Now, the priest washes his fingers saying the words 
in the ordinary on page 45—“T will wash my hands 
among the innocent, and walk round thy altar”— 

The priest returns to the center of the altar, kisses the 
altar, and says the prayer (page 45) of the Ordinary 
which begins “Accept, Most Holy Trinity, this offering 
which we are making to thee in memory of the pas- 
sion 











The next prayer is said when the priest turns to the 
congregation, extends his hands, and says (page 46): 
“Pray brethren, that my sacrifice and yours may beconie 
acceptable to God the Father almighty.’”—— 

The next prayer (page 209), called the Secret, starts: 
“Sanctify these gifts offered unto thee, we plead.” 

The Preface follows here from (page 47) the Ordinary 
and is a majestic prayer of praise and thanksgiving: “Jt 
is meet indeed and just, and helpful unto salvation, al- 
ways and everywhere to give thanks to Thee, holy Lord, 
Father Almighty,” 








The Preface-is followed by another hymn of praise 
called the Sanctus, (page 48 of the Ordinary) : “Holy, 
Holy, Holy, Lord God of hosts: heaven and earth are 
filled with Thy glory. Hosanna in the highest! Blessed 
is he that comes in the name of the Lord. Hosanna in 
the highest!” 


SECOND ANNOUNCER. The Canon or climax of the Mass 
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The value of these great, inspirational films for educational purposes 





cannot be overestimated! Every week—every day in fact—more 
and more educators are using these films . . . with the most satisfac- 
tory results! 


Lent is an especially appropriate time to begin a film pro- 
gram. Each one of these films teaches a lesson in Catholic 
doctrine, history and literature in the most attractive form 
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“Good motion pictures," said Pius XI again, ‘are capable of exer- 


cising a profoundly moral influence upon those who see them. In ad- 
dition to affording recreation, they are able to arouse noble ideals 
of life . .. present truth and virtue under attractive forms .. . give 
new claims to virtue." 


These full-length films have given thousands a new spiritual 
outlook on life. They have proven their ability effectively 
to supplement the good which you are trying to accomplish 
in your field. 
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opens with a Remembrance for the clergy and all 
believers, for friends, particularly parishioners and re- 
quested intentions, and then a prayer honoring all the 
saints. 


THE CONSECRATION 
ena LE 


The priest now spreads his hands over the offerings 
of the bread and wine (the bell rings once) and says the 
prayer (page 50) : “Graciously accept, then, we beseech 
thee, O Lord this service of our worship and that of Thy 
household .”—— 

The priest then bends low over the bread and says 
the words of consecration which includes the words, 
“This is My body.” The boy rings the bell three times 
for the elevation of the sacred Host. The congregation 
should look at the Host and say to themselves “My Lord 
and My God.” 

The priest now bends low over the chalice of wine, 
says the words of consecration which includes the words, 
“This is the chalice of My Blood.” The boy again rings 
the bell three times for the elevation of the Chalice. The 
congregation here look at the sacred Chalice and say 
to themselves the words (found on page 52): “We be- 
seech Thee, therefore, help thy servants, whom thou 
hast redeemed with Thy precious blood.” 

Here the priest says three prayers of offering the 
Victim and makes the sign of the cross five times. Then 
comes a prayer for the souls in purgatory, a prayer for 
sinners, and finally a prayer blessing all nature. 

The Communion of the Mass is now inaugurated by 
the Our Father (page 57): “Our Father, who art. . . 
(Here the entire prayer is said. ) 

After other short prayers, the priest strikes his breast 
three times and says the Agnus Dei (page 58) : “Lamb 
of God who takest away the sins of the world have mercy 
on us. Lamb of God, who takest away the sins of the 
world have mercy on us. Lamb of God who takest away 
the sins of the world, grant us peace.” 

This is followed by three Communion prayers termi- 
nated by the Domine non sum dignus (page 60). The 
boy rings the bell three times as the priest says the fol- 
lowing prayer three times: “Lord | am not worthy that 
Thou shouldst come under my roof; only say the word 
and my soul shall be healed.” 

The priest now receives the sacred Host and drinks 


the precious Blood. This is the consummation of the 
Sacrifice, the destruction of the victim. (The communi- 
cants here go to the altar!) 

When the priest turns to the congregation with the 
ciborium in his hand, he holds up a small host over the 
ciborium and says (page 61): “Behold the Lamb of 
God, behold Him who taketh away the sins of the 
world.” 


COMMUNION OF THE PEOPLE 


Communion is now distributed. He prays (page 61) : 
“May the Body of our Lord Jesus Christ keep thy soul 
unto life everlasting. Amen.” 

The priest now purifies the chalice, dries it and covers 
it with the veil. (Ample time should here be given for 
all the action. ) 

The priest now goes to the epistle side of the altar. 
The Communion and Postcommunion prayers (on 
page 209) of the proper are said. Then the priest moves 
to the center of the altar and gives the final blessing. 


First ANNOUNCER. The last gospel is now said when 
the priest goes to the gospel side of the altar. This is 
found (page 64) in the Ordinary and begins: “Jn the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with. God. 
And the Word was God.” 

This great sacrifice which renews and perpetuates 
the birth, life, sufferings, and death of Christ, our High 
Priest is the source of our faith and the center of our 
religious life as Catholics. By it we fulfill our duty to 
adore, give thanks, ask forgiveness, and plead for all 
we need whether for soul or body. 

Truly have the words of Malachias become a reality, 
“From the rising of the sun to the going down thereof 
great is my name among the gentiles, and in every place 
there is sacrifice, and there is offered to my name a clean 
oblation.” 

It is estimated that throughout the world an average 
of four consecrations take place each second of time. 
This makes -14,400 per hour, so you can see what a 
treasure we have by offering the Mass (with the mem- 
bers of the Apostleship of Prayer in the Morning Offer- 
ing) and also the immense benefit of praying the Mass 
with the priest at the altar and receiving Communion. 

We are now signing off for today with sincere thanks 
for the kind attention of. our audience. 
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CHRIST - CENTERED 


Presentation of Religion 


By REV. MAURICE O’CONNOR 


OMETIMES it takes even trained 
theologians long years of practical 
experience as preachers and teachers before they realize 
that the most effective way of presenting Catholic faith 
and practice is the Christ-centered way. This is especially 
true in instructing converts who have had a Protestant 
background. Protestant propaganda presents Catholicism 
as being more Church-centered than Christ-centered, 
more ecclesiastical than evangelical, more the religion 
of “Churchianity” than of Christianity, more ceremonial 
than spiritual, and more conscious of devotion to the 
priesthood, the Pope, the saints, and the Mother of 
Christ than to Christ Himself. This Catholic “idolatry,” 
Protestantism says, is due to the fact that Catholics 
do not know or read the Bible as Protestants do, If 
they did they would realize that the Bible is exclusively 
Christ-centered. 


“SATURATED WITH THE BIBLE” 





Indeed, there is an element of truth in the charge 
that Catholics are not familiar with the Bible. And, 
there is an appearance of truth in the other charges 
mentioned above. To a Protestant (who judges Catholi- 
cism from its externals) our religion does seem more 
ceremonial than spiritual and more Church-centered 
than Christ-centered. The tragic fact is that a great 
many more baptized and confirmed Catholics than we 
like to admit have fallen for this ceaseless Protestant 
propaganda, and have joined the churches of their Prot- 
estant spouses. If their Catholic instruction had been 
more consciously Christ-centered, they might not have 
become formal heretics, practically impossible of recla- 
mation to their Catholic heritage. That is why we are 
convinced that the Pope put his finger on the solution 
when he said that the way to arrive at the all-surpassing 
knowledge of Christ is to be “saturated with the Bible.” 


In our teaching of religion do we “saturate” our 
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Church of St. Margaret Mary, Duluth 8, Minnesota 


pupils with the Bible? Or do we rathen surfeit them 
with “catechism”? Do we emphasize “The Church 
teaches .. .”” more than “Christ says . . .”? In Catholic 
countries, such as Quebec and Ireland today, the divine 
authority of the Church as the Voice of Christ is not 
ceaselessly attacked and ridiculed as it is in America. 
Our task here in America is to impress that all the 
teachings of the Church are traceable to Christ, either 
directly or mediately ; and that the Bible with its record 
of Christ’s claims, teachings, and institutions upholds 
Catholicism and Catholicism only. To do this we must 
not only teach Bible history, but have our pupils read 
the Gospels in class, and have them memorize those 
quotations from Christ which are distinctively Catholic. 
We must make them conscious always that Christ is the 
Teacher, Priest and King of Catholicism; that the 
Church is the broadcasting system and Voice of the 
infallible Teacher, the altar and dispensary of the High 
Priest, and the kingdom of the King; and, that the 
Bible emphasizes this fact. The Bible, of course, must 
be shown as conceived by the Holy Ghost and born of 
Mother Church—their joint offspring. 

To do this adequately they must memorize those Bible 
passages which show: (1) that Christ is God Himself 
in human flesh and form; (2) that Christ personally 
organized:a Church along definitely Catholic lines; (3) 
that this Church is the “Body of Christ” and that the 
Holy Ghost is its immortal Soul; (4) that everything 
Catholic is Christ-centered—the precepts of ‘the Church, 
sacramentals, and ceremonies, indulgences, purgatory, 
included. When we mention Tradition as a source of 
our faith we should always call it “Divine Tradition.” 


SHOW MASS.1S CHRIST-CENTERED 





We must explain how everything in the Mass is 
Christ-centered, and how everything about the Mass 
reminds us of Christ. The preliminary prayers, Confiteor, 
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and Kyrie bespeak our need of a Savior. The Gloria 


announces the Savior’s birth; the collects and corre- 
sponding prayers are all offered to God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ; our High Priest; the Gospel recalls 
His claims and teachings and miracles. The Credo is 
our profession of faith in Christ’s claims, teachings, and 
institutions. The Offertory unites our sacrificial offer- 
ings to that of Christ. The Consecration is where Christ 
comes in to convert our offerings into His own. At 
the elevation we see Him lifted up on Calvary, and 
immediately afterwards He presents His and our Sacri- 
fice to the Father. The Communion recalls His resurrec- 
tion and reunion with His people as the Shepherd and 
Food of their souls. The last Gospel (St. John) re- 
affirms His Godhood, our Eucharistic Emmanuel. The 
priest’s vestments with the cross on back recalls Christ's 
garments as He bore His cross to Calvary. To indicate 
that Christ Himself is the effective Priest of the Mass 
the celebrant submerges his own personality by keeping 
his back to the people and his face to Christ on the altar. 


OTHER DEVOTIONS CENTER ON CHRIST 





Our pupils must also be shown how Christ-centered 
our other devotions are. Most of the fifteen mysteries of 
the rosary center directly on Christ, and the others 
indirectly. Similarly with the Way of the Cross, and 
the Angelus. We have devotion to Christ's Mother and 
Christ's saints only because of Christ. The precepts of 
the Church must be seen as the minimum enforcement 
of Christ's own injunctions for all who are His disciples. 
lor instance, pupils must be able to quote those Gospel 
passages, which show Christ practicing and preaching 
seasonal fasting, and affirming the Catholic doctrine of 
marriage and divorce. The evangelical counsels of Christ 
must be shown as observed only in the Catholic Church 
by those who “leave all things” for Christ and His 
people. St. Paul's preference for a celibate clergy must 
he quoted and memorized. In fact, stress must be laid 
on all that shows Christ to be distinctively Catholic. And 
the threefold meaning of the term, Catholic, must be 
impressed—C€atholic in time, geography, and doctrine. 
Christ was—and is—the first Catholic. The Church of 
God B.C. was racial and nationalistic as a preparation 
for the Catholic and eternal testament and Church. 
Protestantism from its beginning and oriental schismatic 
churches have been nationalistic and racial outside of 
America’s “melting pot.” 

Asa pastor I insist that my seventh and eighth grades 


have part of their English literature period devoted to 


"Father Guyot’s Scriptural References for the Baltimore Cate- 
chism: The Biblical Basis for Catholic Beliefs (New York: 
Joseph F. Wagner, 1940) may be kept at hand for easy access 
to these and other needed passages 
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reading a daily chapter of the Gospel. Christ’s parables 
of the kingdom of His Church must be memorized. 
Thus our people and pupils will know the answers to 
the anti-Catholic propaganda, which presents the Church 
as dogmatic and a “spiritual totalitarianism” in conflict 
with the spirit and tenets of democracy. They will know 
that Christ’s Church must be as dogmatic as Christ, who 
never said “it seems to me,” but who always said “I 
say unto you...” They will know that the program of 
Christ’s Church must be as fofal as Christ for every 
aspect and phase of mens’ lives—the leaven of the whole 
loaf. The organic unity and catholicity of Christ's Church 
will appear from His parable of the mustard seed. St. 
Paul's description of the Church as Christ’s own or- 
ganism or “Body”—one Body” as well as “one Spirit” 

-nust be impressed, It will not be difficult to let them 
see that Christ assured the enduring, harmonious unity 
of His kingly Church by setting up within it the office 
and chair of Peter, and by sending the Holy Ghost of 
Pentecost to be the unifying and vivifying Soul of the 
Body of the Church. 

An outline of the history of the Church will aid our 
confirmands to see that it was the Catholic Church that 
converted to Christ all of the nations which to date have 
accepted Christianity, with its superior civilization and 
works of mercy; and that, unlike Protestantism and 
Mohammedanism, Catholic Christianity was never en- 
forced on any non-Christian nation by the sword. They 
can be shown, finally, that the fifth mark of Christ's 
Church is the fact that it is the Church which is most 
universally and ardently loved, and hated and feared, 
just like Christ, its Head, crucified ever and anon by 
the world, the flesh and the Devil, but deathless and 
dynamic like Christ. By searching the scriptures and 
studying Christ one can find the answer to every anti- 
Catholic propaganda. 


PRESENTATION GEARED TO NEEDS OF TODAY 





In gearing our presentation of religion to the needs 
of today and tomorrow, and in fortifying our pupils 
against the current anti-Catholic propaganda we have 
to show them what they are up against. In our pagan 
environment we have to give them at least a general 
knowledge of the tenets and strategies of American 
paganism. A soldier of Christ must know his enemies. 
And, there is no more effective way of our doing this 
than by following Christ's own methods of teaching in 
parables, Biblical and current. If we make the presenta- 
tion of our religion Christ-centered and Bible-minded, 
they will know that Christ is our infallible Teacher, Priest 
and King. And they will know how to “beware of.false 
prophets” and propaganda, and learn how to grow in 
the knowledge and love of Christ. 
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THE OSTRICH ACT WILL FAIL 


By SISTER MARY ALOISE, S.N.D., M.A. 
St. Joseph High School, Fremont, Ohio 


CO THAT'S what she chose to read 

during the retreat! And that, after 

I had explained over a period of two weeks what spiritual 
reading is!’ With a feeling of frustration Sister Marie 
Patrick tossed The Cardinal on her desk. On another 
student’s desk lay The Mass of Brother Michel, opened 
at the third chapter. “Not so bad, but still only a novel; 
and there, White Fire, These Two Hands, and Leap to 
Freedom. 1 only hope no one has Miracle of the Bells!” 

When the students returned from the first retreat 
lecture, Sister spoke to the girl who had been reading 
The Cardinal. 

“Why, you are queer, Sister,” she retorted. Sister 
Mary Alice said that I should read The Cardinal and 
that it is a wonderful book. I can’t see why you make 
a fuss about it!” 


HOW PREPARED ARE WE TO GUIDE 
STUDENT READING? 


Perhaps Sister Marie Patrick had been misinformed ; 
Sister Mary Alice may not have recommended the book 
for spiritual reading, but the question is: why did she 
recommend it? Did she really read the book herself, or 
was she speaking of a book review, perhaps the publish- 
er’s blurb? And that leads to a more vital question. How 
well prepared are we Catholic secondary teachers to 
guide the reading of our students? Is that task one which 
falls by destiny exclusively to English teachers? An 
affirmative answer would negate the objectives and 
hamper the outcomes of our educational system. 

Some teachers pass over or reject the great Christian 
novels which aim to “restore life to the Christian body 
and further the coming reign of Christ.” Do they hope 
to make a full contribution to Catholic Action without 
taking into consideration the exhortation of Pius XI: 

To spread good reading and to promote truly edu- 

cational dramas and even to create, at the cost of 

great sacrifice, plays and movies in which virtue 
will have nothing to lose and much to gain”? 


*Pius XI, Christian Education of Youth (New York: Paulist 
Press, 1939), p. 64. 
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Was this encyclical addressed only to English teachers ? 
In order that she may make the contribution she is ex- 
pected to give to secondary education, every teacher 
should have an integrated background enabling her to 
see the relation of as many ideas as possible. 

Because of the varying opinions of their subject teach- 
ers, students are frequently in a maze of contradictions 
regarding the books they should or should not read. It 
often happens that, although a teacher’s preparation in 
this regard is inadequate, she is over-adept in expressing 
her views, which at times refute the Christian principles 
which she, as a Catholic Action exponent, is trying to 
inculcate. In reading guidance lies a great opportunity 
for good or for evil, Perhaps, more than we realize, our 
students are searching for intellectual and spiritual guid- 
ance, and the richer our background, the more fully we 
can fulfill our obligation to help them. To acquire knowl- 
edge of the literature and the philosophy that have made 
the modern mind requires an apostolic effort. We, never- 
theless, cannot afford to disregard the powerful weapon 
which literature can be. If we do not prepare the stu- 
dents, the recommending of authors having a naturalistic 
philosophy, as for example, Jack London or Frank Nor- 
ris, may be a costly error. 


GOOD READING CAN QUICKEN SPIRITUAL PULSE 


The better the reading program, the more mature are 
students leaving our schools. The vocation of the stu- 
dent, and it is a real vocation, is the search for truth 
involving the three-fold development of his spiritual, 
intellectual, and physical powers. Because it illuminates 
truth, great literature can assist him in achieving his 
goal. Good reading, moreover, can quicken the spiritual 
pulse not only of the student but also of the teacher. 

Many changes, and radical ones too, have come about 
in the apostolate of the Church to fill the needs of the 
present moment.-The day is past when the reading of 
religious teachers may be restricted to spiritual works. 
Religious men and women all over the world are pre- 
paring themselves to adapt their apostolate to the fluidity 
of change which threatens to engulf all mankind unless 
an all-out effort is made to stem the flow. What was 
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sufficient yesterday is not enough today. If we wish to 
save our souls in this apostolate, we must be more than 
just “good” religious. If we cannot alert ourselves to 
the needs of the adolescent minds we are trying to teach, 
let us not bemoan our ineffectiveness in their loss to the 
cause of Christ. To quote Sister Mary Rosenda, O.S.F.: 

If we are supposed to be leaven in the dough, we 

must understand the modern mind, which substi- 

tutes fact for truth and uses equal signs .nstead of 

a hierarchy of values.’ 

It is our responsibility, inherent in our sacred voca- 
tion, to prepare ourselves so that we may do our part 
as it is needed in the world now. If we try to understand 
our students’ world more completely, we shall have more 
sympathy with them. When we realized that, without 
any responsibility of their own, they have inherited the 
pattern of false values and the type of materialistic think- 
ing which our generation has passed on to them, we 
shall not easily condemn them. A study of the back- 
ground of literature can clarify for us, as well as for them, 
the germination and growth of the seeds of decay 
paralleled in religion and society from the time of the 
Renaissance to ours. 


COMMON OBJECTION OF TEACHERS 





What are some of the common objections made by 
teachers to a personal intensive reading program? The 
first which comes to mind is the chronic complaint of 
the lack of time. That there is a scarcity of time is an 
obvious fact, but isn’t it true that we can find or take 
time when it is a question of something we really want 
to do? Many of these objectors spend, perhaps, thirty 
minutes or more reading the daily newspaper or the cur- 
rent copy of some magazine. 

Some secondary teachers have no use for fiction— 
they say it is a waste of time, something perfectly justi- 
fiable for seculars. Jerome Palmer, O.S.B., writes 
apropos : 

We remember that reading of fiction was frowned 

upon by many of our teachers as a waste of time, 

since the stories were not facts anyway. Some of the 

“old school” plainly failed to distinguish between 

truths and facts. Many a truth can be learned from 

fiction.* 
Furthermore, to quote Frank Sheed: 

There is much to be learned by sharing the fruit of 

the experience of others by reading—not simply 

reading philosophy, but the works of men especially 
gifted to react to reality. The theologian may well 
have something to gain from the novelist .. .. But 





2Sister Mary Rosenda Sullivan, O.S.F., et al., Christian Impact 
in English, 2 vols., (Milwaukee: Seraphic Press, 1949). 
%Jerome Palmer, O.S.B., The Grail (December 1946), p. 387. 
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far more than novels, the theologian might gain by 
reading the poets .. . . In that awareness of reality 
which is so vital, the poet really has something to 
give the theologian . . . . Thus the poet can help 
many men who know a great deal more about cre- 
ation than he does. He can help by making creation 
come alive to them.‘ 

St. Thomas tells us not to look to see whence truth 
comes. There should be, however, a clean-cut division 
between books which are great Christian literature, and 
those which are true spiritual reading. Recommending 
the former is not tantamount to saying that they may be 
used for the latter, which concerns only God and the soul. 

Perhaps the rejection of some books is due to ignor- 
ance of the technique of satire. Literal-minded people 
are prone to accept figures of speech as real. This 
strategy of disguising satire as mere entertainment may 
not be discovered by such readers ; therefore, they misin- 
terpret the author’s message and purpose. This type of 
writing is a powerful civilizing agent calling attention to 
confusions and accentuating the need for straightening 
them out. 


SOME OBJECT TO PHANTASY, OTHER CANNOT 
ACCEPT REALITY 





Some regard phantasy also as objectionable because 
of its impossible plot structure, and ignore the fact that 
in such books anything can happen, as effects without 
causes or causes without effects. Those books may be 
showing up that very condition in modern life, a con- 
sequence of no direct connection between what people 
believe and what they do. Under the guidance of a 
prudent teacher, students may be taught to face respon- 
sibility for their acts and to live according to their con- 
victions. 

Then there are those who cannot accept reality in 
literature. If teachers are afraid of reality, they should 
not accept the responsibility attendant upon their duties 
as secondary educators. The articles by Father Gardiner, 
S.J., published in America during the past few years 
sufficiently explain the correct attitude to be taken 
toward this problem. Maritain and Mauriac bid us 
“purify the source,” our hearts, lest God’s creation be 
a cause of scandal to us. Shall we hide our heads in the 
sand and refuse to believe that our students are reading 
the wholly sensate best sellers? They must have stand- 
ards by which to judge what they read. We should first 
give them books which treat reality correctly and after 
they have acquired the ability to judge, permit them to 
read those that do not. It is an injustice to the students 
to permit them to leave school unprepared. If their pupils 





*Frank J. Sheed, Theology and Sanity, (New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1946), p. 316 ff. 
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turn to the cheap “pulp” to get the experiences they are 
seeking, the teachers are accountable. Father Leen coun- 
sels that after the mind has been formed for the reception 
of truth, 

it can approach without danger, when in literature 

is vitiated by the absence of the supernatural and by 

the insinuation of error, and even derive profit from 
its study.® 

The students can be helped to understand why Sister 
Mariella Gable calls a book like Miracle of the Bells 
vulgar, dangerous, and even blasphemous, although it 
was selected for Catholic readers by a Catholic book 
club.° A non-Catholic reading public helped to put on 
the best seller lists, great writers like Merton, Greene, 
Mauriac, Powers, and others, while our Catholic readers 
read Miracle of the Bells, The Robe, and similar books. 
“Educators who allow the tastes of their charges to be- 
come depraved in this matter fail grievously in their 
duty.””” 

Because they will not make the effort required, many 
educators have not come to the proper evaluation of the 
literature of the Christian Revival. Some minds quickly 
reach the point of being satisfied with the knowledge 
they have acquired and cannot see the lacunae waiting 
to be filled. Seitillanges, in his very enlightening book 
on the intellectual life, remarks: 

We like to believe that we possess everything, 
that we are capable of everything, and we give but 
an inattentive hearing to the voice of others. There 
is inspiration everywhere.* 


SPECIALIZATION AN OBSTACLE 





Perhaps the greatest obstacle to an integrated reading 
background is the specialized system of education pre- 
valent today. Education involves the whole man, where- 


Prominent Speakers to 






Washington, Feb. 11—The Most Rev. Francis P. 
Keough, Archbishop of Baltimore, will deliver the ser- 
mon at the Solemn Pontifical Mass which will formally 
open the 49th annual convention of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association in Kansas City, Mo., on 
April 15, it was announced at NCEA headquarters here. 

More than 8,000 Catholic educators from all sections 
of the United States are expected to attend the conven- 
tion sessions which will continue through April 18, 
according to a statement of Msgr. Frederick G. Hoch- 
walt, NCEA secretary-general. 

Archbishop Keough is the NCEA president-general. 
The Mass will be offered in Kansas City’s Cathedral of 
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as the result of specialization in education is analogous 
to that of the mechanized division of labor, which nar- 
rows and limits the interest to a specific field. Does 
anyone really believe that any one sphere of activity can 
be self-sufficing? Perhaps this partial culture, meagre 
and dangerous, has more far-reaching effects than we 
think it has. Father Sertillanges also observes that any 
branch of knowledge, cultivated by itself, not only does 
not suffice for itself, but presents dangers that all men 
of sense have recognized. He adds that mathematics 
alone may warp the judgment; physics and chemistry 
obsess one by their complexity and give no breadth to 
the mind. Physiology leads to materialism; astronomy 
to vague speculation ; geology into a nosing hound. Lit- 
erature alone makes you hollow ; philosophy inflates you ; 
theology hands you over to false sublimity and magis- 
terial pride. We are to pass from one spirit to the other, 
so as to correct one by the other.” He makes no mention 
of the field of commerce. Is it incorrect to say that limita- 
tion to knowledge of that field leads to utilitarianism ? 

The Catholic renascence is charging the air with Chris- 
tian vitality and thought. The great writers, spiritual, 
intellectual, and fictional, all deserve a place in the 
teacher’s background, if she is to be dynamically in touch 
with her students. In place of sugary Catholic fiction, 
spuriously solving life’s problems as they never are 
solved, we now have books written by men having cor- 
rect vision and skill of presentation. Workshops during 
the summer, discussion groups at intervals during the 
school year, if well-planned, would be very helpful for 
teachers who desire competence in guiding the reading 
of their students. 





5Edward Leen, What is Education? (New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1944), p. 37. 

®Sister Mariella Gable, O.S.B., This is Catholic Fiction, (New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1948), p. 17. 

7Leen, op. cit. 

8A. D. Sertillanges, O.P., The Intellectual Life (Westminster : 
Newman, 1949), p. 100. 

*Ibid, p. 80. 







Address NCEA Convention 





the Immaculate Conception by the Most Rev. Joseph E. 
Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis. 


The convention sessions will be held in the Kansas 
City Municipal Auditorium. At the opening general 
meeting on April 15, the principal speakers will be the 
Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of Kansas City, 
Mo., and Judge John -E. Swift of Boston, Supreme 
Knight of the Knights of Columbus. 

At the closing general session on April 18, the prin- 
cipal speaker will be the Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, 
S.J., president of St. Louis University and one of the 


nation’s leading educators. 





LAND O THE SHAMROCKS 


By Mother Francis Regis Conwell, O.S.U.. Ursu- 
line Academy, Arlington, Massachusetts. 


EAR SHEILA, You would enjoy being here with 

us on our vacation in the Emerald Isle. It is a 

sort of magic wonderland covered with a carpet of sham- 

rocks and having many silvery streams bakbling musical- 

ly as they wend their way to the sea between green banks 
studded with millions of marsh marigolds, 

My grandfather is my official guide and constant 
companion. He has told me so many things that I did not 
learn in school. In fact most of his information has never 
been printed in books, consequently he is responsible 
for opening up before me a world which I never knew 
existed, the kingdom of the fairies. 


St. Patrick Did Not Evict the Fairies 


Ireland is the native land of the fairies or “wee folk” 
as they are affectionately called. I really have not seen 
any of them yet, but according to Grandfather's predic- 
tion | shall have that delightful experience very soon, if 
one can rely on the meteorological report of this region 
which claims that very dark nights and a big wind may 
be expected next week. The spirits can only be seen to 
advantage on a pitch black night when a big wind comes 
roaring in over the wild Atlantic. Their favorite haunt 
is the side of a nearby mountain called Croagh Patrick 
(Patrick's Mountain) where the Apostle of Ireland 
spent no less than forty days and nights in prayer and 
fasting and from whose lofty summit he banished every 
snake out of Ireland into the sea. But he did not evict 
the fairies and in gratitude they make their home in his 
mountain where they can be seen by the million darting 
“up the airy mountain and down the rushy glen” led by 
hundreds of will o° the wisps or fairy torch bearers. 


Little Wonder Old Folks Like the “Wee People” 


The “wee folk” can often be seen looking lovingly out 
over the waves towards “the land of the free and the 
home of the brave’ where so many sons of Saint Patrick 
have made their home. This gesture on the part of the 
fairies is so much appreciated by the old people, men 
and women, who sit by the turf fire smoking a clay pipe 
or dodgeen while they tell stories about the fairies. Is it 
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any wonder that the old folks love the “wee people”? 

When I climb Croagh Patrick I am going to look 
down on the waves of the Atlantic dashing against the 
cliffs. It is on those big waves that the leprechaun or 
fairy shoemaker makes shoes out of sea foam and moon 
beams, and sews them up with gossamer threads. There 
is a magic music in the sea which the leprechaun loves 
and he hammers away “tick-tack-toe” keeping time with 
the melody of the breakers. 


And Bad Fairies Too 


There are some bad fairies, too, | am sorry to say. 
Grandfather says they have a tail-as long as a minister's 
sermon and that is how you can distinguish the malicious 
spirits from the benevolent ones. Some people maintain 
that these wicked elves hold council meetings in the 
cemetery, but that is a false rumor that grew out of a 
story told by a frightened farmer when he heard voices 
in the graveyard in the twilight. It seems that some boys 
who had been playing a game called “button-button” at 
the crossroads were looking around for a quiet place to 
count their winnings when they decided on the cemetery, 
They had just scaled the six-foot wall when two buttons 
fell out of their bulging pockets down on the roadside. 
“Let them go,” said one, “because we can divide them 
on the way out. We have to hurry before dark.’’ Where- 
upon they immediately fell to work inside the wall count- 
ing: “This one for me, that one for you. This one for 
me, that one for you,” in a droning voice. A ploughman 
returning from the fields heard the monotone: “This 
one for me, that one for you.” The farmer stopped his 
horse short. The voices stopped too. Then a high squeaky 
voice said distinctly, ‘Now let’s settle for the two out 
side the wall,” meaning, of course, the two buttons. The 
farmer thought the voices referred to him and his horse 
so he spurred his nag and galloped away never drawing 
rein until he came upon a group of neighboring women 
who were drawing water from a roadside well, ata 
considerable distance from the cemetery. 


The Narrow Escape Is Remembered 


The story gained momentum in the retelling until 
finally it was decided that the ploughman had heard tht 
had fairies casting lots for the souls in the graveyart 
From that day to this no one will ever pass the cemetefy 
after dark remembering the narrow escape the farmef 
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had. My grandfather regrets this misunderstanding be- 
cause he knows that no bad fairies have taken possession 
of the churchyard, ever. 


Unstudied Art of the Irish Story-Teller 


When I take up writing as a career I am going to re- 
turn to Ireland where I can collect a million stories in 
one night at any fireside, and perhaps capture the Irish- 
man’s unstudied and unlearned art of story-telling. His 
is a native gift unequaled and unsurpassed by anyone 
who does not know and appreciate fairy lore. I hope you 
will be with me when I make my next trip to Ireland 
because my grandfather says that on an occasion like 
that, waves beating against Croagh Patrick have a special 
greeting. The breakers roll to the rhythm of “‘Cead mile 
failte to the Land of the Shamrocks and it’s glad that 
we are that you’ve come back to Erin.” I know you 
would not want to miss a welcome like that, so next time, 
let's plan to see the land of the shamrocks together. 

Your loving friend, 
PEGEEN 


NOT FOR SCHOOL 
BUT FOR LIFE 


St. Mary Vianney, S.S.J., St. Bernard School, 
Detroit 14, Michigan. 


7) VERY school is to concentrate upon a carry-over 

of religion from school into the home. In other 
words, we will attempt our best to combat the present 
tendency of pigeon-holing religion, and try to make 
pupils Jive their Faith.” Thus stated the resolution made 
at our annual teacher Convention held in Septem- 
ber. 


Resolution Resulted in Projects 


That words became deeds was proved by the large 
exhibit of projects at our Motherhouse the following 
June. Some of these revealed that besides making a 
concerted effort in regard to the wearing of the scapular, 
proper assistance at Mass with missals and prayerbooks, 
and preparation for Confession and Holy Communion, 
boys and girls were taught to drop penny postal cards 
commending exemplary radio programs and religious 
billboards and other advertisements stressing the Chris- 
tian rather than the pagan observance of holydays. 
Letters to editors and authors responsible for outstand- 
ing Christian articles were correlated with the letter- 
writing instruction in English classes. 

The following articles are three other examples of the 
progress made by one school. 
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A PLUG FOR OUR PRESS 


Sr. M. Julia, SSJ., St. Rita School,- Detroit 3, 
Michigan. 


NE of the most effective methods of bringing re- 
ligion into the home is to imbue susceptible ado- 
lescents with an interest in reading Catholic publications, 
especially Our Sunday Visitor. It is one thing to sell 
people a copy and another to persuade them to read it. 
Here is a project used in our eighth grade religion 
classes to accomplish this. Every Monday all of the left- 
over copies of that publication were distributed to the 
class and several of the heavier articles were read and 
discussed together. The lighter matter, especially that 
on the “Youth Page” was recommended for home read- 
ing because that type is easier and more appealing for a 
child to grasp alone. During the rest of the week, any 
spare minutes in class were used for reference to ma- 
terial read. Students were proud to give brief reports. 


Evidence of Pupil Interest 


That our pupils became interested in the paper was 
proved by teachers in other rooms who remarked how 
boys and girls voluntarily perused their copies between 
bells or when other lessons were completed and often 
held whispered conferences about various items therein. 
Many reported that they kept their papers for weeks 
afterwards because of the “Movie Lists.” Perhaps too 
much cannot be done about the reading tastes of the 
present adults, but it is within our power to mold the 
tastes of future adults. 


WHO'S WHO IN SAINTS 


Sr. M. Ellen, S.S.J., St. Joan of Arc School, St. 
Claire Shores, Michigan. 


HIS project was inspired by a column entitled 

“Patron Saints” which appeared in the Junior 
Catholic Messenger. It consisted of a brief article with 
a sketch illustrating the art, skill, or occupation of which 
the saint was patron. After reading this my pupils de- 
cided to see how many they could illustrate either by cut- 
out magazine pictures or by sketches. Each child was 
given sheets of manila paper for mounting these. On 
one side was the picture and on the other the name of 
the saint and his feastday. Here are some examples: 


Roses around a crucifix—St. Theresa of the Child 
Jesus. Suit of armor—St. Joan of Arc. Shoes, shoe 
shining rack—St. Crispin. Ocean, water, staff— 
St. Christopher. Test tube, beaker, drugs, phar- 
macy—St. James the Less. Pots and pans, loaf of 
bread—St. Zita. Hearts—St. Valentine. Lily, ham- 
mer and nails, partly built house—St. Joseph. Fire- 
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man and burning house—St. Julian. Horse shoe, 
forge—St. Dunstan. Key and inverted cross—St. 
Peter. Gridiron, roast meat—St. Lawrence. Hymn 
book, Summa—St. Thomas Aquinas. Shamrock— 
St. Patrick. Easel, palette—St. Luke. Sick call 
table—St. Aloysius. Cloak and sword—St. Martin 
of Tours. Eyes—St. Lucy. Fruit and roses—St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary. Hunting dog and rifle—St. 
Hubert. Dragon—St. George. Lion, book—St. 
Mark. Book, Spiritual Exercises—St. Ignatius. 


Pictures Made Pupils “Saints Conscious” 


“What Saints Do These Pictures Indicate?” was the 
caption placed above these pictures displayed on the 
bulletin boards for several weeks, They certainly made 
the children as well as myself “saint conscious.” A pupil 
even asked me, “Sister, who’s the patron of baseball and 
football?” This revealed how much they were learning 
about saints through association of ideas. Many gave re- 
ports about their posters because they had learned the 
stories in the fourth grade religion units. 

As for carrying the idea into the homes—that also 
met with success. One of the mothers said to me, “We 
had more fun helping Robert find his pictures. It was the 
most interesting homework he’s ever had.” Personally, 
it is the most interesting project we've ever had, and 
next year I intend to add a Guessing Contest. I shall 
display the pictures and give my class so many minutes 
to write the names of the saints represented. A prize 
will go to the one with the most correct answers when 
the time is up. 


THE CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S 
BOOK CLUB 


By Sr. Mary Vianney, S.S.J., St. Bernard School, 
Detroit 14, Michigan. 


T all began last summer when the worthy Jesuits 

passed one of these thick envelopes to each of us 
teachers studying at Marquette University. I opened 
mine, examined the splendid literature about the CCBC 
and thought, “Here is one solution to our reading prob- 
lems.” It sounded so reasonable: separate selections for 
hoys and girls of various age groups, a rate of only $1.90 
per book and only four purchases a year required to 
maintain membership, and—take one yourself and see 
what an exceptional offer it is. 


Parent Cooperation Enlisted 


The possibilities of an envelope like this for the parents 
of every family in our school as a Book Week Project 
were great. Besides, if they were sent the first week of 
November they would bring timely suggestions for 
Christmas shopping, and that is precisely what resulted. 
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Father Joseph Carroll, S.J., the Director, was glad 
to comply with my request for 500 carefully packaged 
envelopes of literature. An advance notice about the 
importance of children’s reading was inserted in the 
parish paper as well as the announcement that literature 
concerning Catholic Book Club memberships for Christ- 
mas gifts would be sent to the homes. Numerous in- 
quiries from parents and children revealed that the 
notice had been read and welcomed. Next, a committee 
of eighth grade girls was formed to address envelopes 
during their free time. One was addressed to each family 
in the school, then all were sorted according to the grade 
in which the oldest member of the family was enrolled, 
and the different sets given to the literature teachers of 
each group to distribute. At this point, cooperation is 
the mainstay of the project. Our literature teachers were 
most enthusiastic and gave their groups splendid talks 
urging them to build good Catholic home libraries by 
membership in the Club. 


Book Club Membership Resulted 


This resulted in excellent advertising and about thirty 
memberships. When these fortunate boys and girls 
brought their attractive books to school it moved more 
to join, and frequent were the requests for extra appli- 
cations which we were foresighted enough to keep on 
hand. Now the number has doubled. 

The choices are not religious stories, but books of ex- 
ceptional literary merit in keeping with Catholic ideals. 
The titles are published in the book review columns of 
our diocesan paper, in America, and in secular library 
bulletins. A newssheet containing information and rec- 
ommendations to guide the reading of youth is also 
mailed with each selection. 

Once begun this project has been continuous. We keep 
envelopes in the pamphlet rack in church. One-of our 
eighth grade boys whose sister teaches in a public school 
became so interested she gave envelopes to their faculty ; 
another woman gave them to her parish Catholic study 
club. Americans of today are so imbued with this “Book- 
of-the-Month” craze, they might just as well be directing 
this interest into proper channels. 


SPEECH CORRECTION 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


By Dr. Arthur G. Mulligan, Director, Diocesan 
Speech Clinic, Cardinal Hayes H. S., New York. 


Lingual Protrusion Lisp 
HIS particular form of lisping is most common in 
the elementary school. If there are no complications, 


it is the simplest lisp to correct. It can be readily recog- 
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nized because the tongue protrudes and the “th” sound 
is substituted for “S” and “Z.” 


With the normal bite, that is, when the front teeth 
meet, so that the upper and lower edges come together, 
the English “S” is usually made with the tongue in the 
identical position for articulating the sound “T.”” The 
tongue is held longer in this position so that the resis- 
tance to the expiring breath produces a hissing sound 
for S, and a buzzing sound for Z. When the bite is not 
normal, orthodontial treatment may be indicated. When 
this type af dental condition is present, the services of 
the speech correctionist are required. 


The “S” Sound 


Directions. Place the tip of the tongue against the gum 
in back of the upper front teeth, as for the “T” sound. 
Close teeth and make a hissing sound like steam. 
Preparatory Drill. This drill is designed to prepare the 
tongue for the correct sound position by introducing the 
identical sound positions of T, D, and N. All drills are 
to be said slowly. Practice before a mirror is recom- 
mended. Read the columns vertically. 


tah dah nah 
tay day nay 
tee dee nee 
taw daw naw 
toe doe no 
too doo noo 


Say each “T” sound in the following drill slowly. Pro- 
long the TS combination and note the tongue position. 

‘T—T—T—T—T—TSSSSSSSSSS (repeat three 
times ). 

Read the following drills aloud, vertically. Practice 

column A until it can be said accurately, then ‘proceed 
to column B and the others, similarly. 
Device. Hold between the index finger and thumb a 
narrow slip of cardboard (oak-tag), about three inches 
long. Press the cardboard lightly against the edges of 
the closed teeth to focus attention on the hissing (steam) 
sound. Move the hand forward as the mouth is about to 
open. 








A B G D E 
S—tah ast S—ah Sah sing 
S—tay est S—ay Say say 
S—tee ist S—ee see see 
S—taw ost S—aw saw seven 
S—toe ust S—o so sold 
S—too oost S—oo soo soon 

F 

1. Sam sang a song. 

2. Stella saw a star. 

3. Send for some salt. 

4. The stone step is broken. 

5. Bess has a new dress. 
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The “Z” Sound 


After the “S’” sound has been mastered, there should 
be no difficulty with the articulation of “Z.” The follow- 


‘ing drills are recommended. 


Directions. Place the tongue in position for S. Make 
a buzzing sound. Read down the columns. 


zah az zipper 
zay ez zero 
zee iz zone 
zaw Oz zeal 
zo uz zest 
Zoo oozt zoo 


INTRODUCING THE SAINTS 
IN A NEW ROLE 


By Sister Rosaire, C.S.J., College of St. Rose, 
Albany, N.Y. 


HE worid has never lacked lives of the saints, writ- 
T ten according to good methods, but these lives were 
the work of clerics or of pious lay persons preoccupied 
with religious history. What there is new in contempo- 
rary literature is that writers of all denominations have 
discovered sanctity as one dicovers an unexplored 
continent. 

To some readers it may be surprising to learn that 
this widespread interest in the saints can trace its source 
to the country which, since the time of Benedict XV, 
has borne the title “Mother of Saints.” During the 
earlier part of this century the saints made a universal 
conquest of France invading every nook and corner. 

In 1914 Louis Bertrand’s Life of Saint Augustine 
had a vogue in France similar to that which Saint Berna- 
dette enjoyed a few years ago in our country. This 
hagiographic debut was followed by a succession of 
biographies, novels, and poetry on the saints, and indeed 
so popular were the beati among the French that there 
was created a new literary genre—hagiography. 


Saints on the Stage 


Although the saints were to play such an important 
role in literature, yet it is difficult for the average person 
to visualize them on the stage of a theatre. Since, how- 
ever, the theatre is to some extent the expression of the 
national life of the people, it is only logical to conclude 
that eventually these religious characters would make 
their theatrical debut. This seeming miracle has been 
accomplished through the pen of Henri Ghéon! 

When only in his teens, Henri Vaugeon, who was 
later to be called Ghéon, lost his faith, and became a 
“happy” atheist. He studied medicine and from 1901 to 
1909 lived as a carefree country doctor. It was during 
the four years of his service in the World War I that 
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he returned to the Faith. His conversion centered upon 
his meeting with a Lieutenant Commander of Marines, 
Pierre Duponey. They met only three times, but the 
effect upon Ghéon was enormous. He want to Mass on 
Good Friday (1915) telling himself that it was an act 
of politeness to the old God of his country. By an excess 
of the same politeness, he went again on Easter Sunday. 
Coming out of church he learned that Duponey had been 
killed. He read the latter’s notebooks, and as a result 
by Christmas he was back at Communion. A man of 
the war, he changed his name to Ghéon and from that 
moment devoted his life to one of the most extraordinary 
apostolates of our times. 

As his life work, Ghéon took the drama, and for the 
principal characters of his plays he chose the saints. In 
twenty years, he wrote more than seventy-five plays 
and found a company of actors, Les Compagnons de 
Notre Dame, to act them. From then on, these actors 
played the role of saints all over France, in market 
places, barns, open fields, and theatres. 


Ghéon’s Plays Masterpieces 


Glancing over the titles of the plays, one might be 
inclined to think that Ghéon’s dramas were nice little 
religious plays which could suit a pious, Sunday after- 
noon gathering. This is not true; they are masterpieces 
in their field. The saints have made their stage debut 
with this aim: “retablir le va-et-vient entre le ciel et la 
terre’—which we may translate as “to bring the citi- 
zens of earth into closer touch with the citizens of heav- 
en.”” By their coming to life, religion is studied in action, 
and therefore has a greater appeal for the public. 

In an article “La Vraie France,’ Ghéon gave his rea- 
sons for his choice of characters: “The saints,” says 
the author, “do not follow us enough outside of the 
sanctuary. And we forget that they were men, models 
of complete man and the richest in dramatic possibili- 
ties.” To attract the attention of every class of people, 
he chose saints from different social ranks. For example, 
for the aristocracy, he wrote Saint Cecilia; for the 
bourgeoisie, The Man Who Saw Saint Nicholas; for 
the rich, The Dead Merchant on Horseback; for the 
poor, Germaine Cousin; for the philosopher, The Tri- 
umph of Saint Thomas; for the sinner, The Complaint 
of Prangini and of Saint Therese of Lisieux; for the 
actor, Saint Genest; and for the military chief, Saint 
Maurice or Obedience. 

Of his plays, we have published in English, The 
Marvelous History of Saint Bernard, The Comedian 
and The Marriage of Saint Francis.’ Many other pieces 


"Ch also: Ghéon, Henri and Henri Brochet, St. Anne and 
the Gouty Rector, and other plays. tr. by Marcus and Olive 
Goldman (New York: Longmans Green & Co., 1950). 





of Ghéon, moreover, could be translated into English by 
third or fourth year French students. The play which 
illustrates in the best manner the place of the saint on 
the stage and which has been successfully represented by 
different groups of students, is, perhaps, The Poor Man 
Under the Stairway. 


Play Story from Martyrology 

The inspiration for this play was given by Jean-Pierre 
Altermann who, before entering the seminary to begin 
his studies for the priesthood, suggested to the play- 
wright that he should dramatize the life of Saint Alexis. 
In résumé, here is the story taken from the Roman 
Martyrology: Saint Alexis, a rich young Roman noble- 
man, by leaving his wife the evening of their marriage 
to embrace a life of poverty, accomplishes an act which 
passes for unreasonable in the eyes of men. Many years 
after, the poor man returns to his home where his elder- 
ly parents and his wife have not ceased to mourn him. 
As a beggar he is received into the household through 
charity and is given a lodging under the stairway. Such 
is the background of a non-realistic drama which was 
put before the public. 

It might be wondered at, and rightly sc. how plays 
of this nature could interest our worldly yeneration. 
First, much humor is found in these dramas on the 
saints. In the Poor Man, the servants and merchants 
furnish most of the laughs. And then, to give the saint 
a very human touch, the author places him in a house- 
hold where can be heard disputes among servants, com- 
mon everyday chattering, and finally the arguments of 
rival lovers. 

The psychological debate which is so apparent in the 
touching conversations between the unknown husband, 
Alexis, and the faithful wife, Emelie, has great appeal. 
peal. 


Saints Regard the Supernatural as Normal 


The saints in all Ghéon’s plays, moreover, live in a 
real world, but at the same time regard the supernatural 
as normal. Their lives actually portrayed with the 
human, natural touch, impart the lesson that original 
sin, diabolic temptation, and the indwelling of the Holy 
Ghost are not devotional doctrines, but rather vitalizing 
factors of every life. These chosen friends of God who 
for so many centuries have known only the dusty pages 
of old hagiographies or martyrologies must be dazzled, 
indeed, to find themselves on the stage playing leading 
roles in the “marriage of art and sweet devotion.” 

When the beati make a conquest of the American col- 
lege and high school stage as they have of the French 
stage, there will be reason for chanting a heartfelt Te 
Deum. 
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Stories for Discussion. By Rev. Wil- 
liam L. Doty (Joseph F. Wagner, 
Inc., 1951; pages 168; price 
$2.75). 

Stories for Discussion is a book 
that will be welcomed by teachers 
and sodality moderators and leaders 
of youth movements in general. It 
contains seventeen simple stories 
each teaching a valuable lesson with- 
out obviously preaching. For ex- 
ample there is the breach of the 
Seventh Commandment in the case 
of Mr, Dee who learned by sad ex- 
perience that “honesty is the best 
policy.”” Or again there is the selfish 
behavior and aloofness and _ pride 
manifested in the description of the 
“Man with the Monocle” who tries 
to live his life apart, completely ig- 
noring his fellow man for whom 
Christ lived and died. For the reader 
for whom the inside of the rectory 
has the same fascination as the in- 
side of a clock there is the kaleido- 
scopic view in “Rectory Parlor” of 
the priest on duty and the many 
problems of parishioners which he 
is expected to solve. The highest 
point of interest is reached when a 
young lady enters to announce that 
she intends to marry a divorced man. 
This state of affairs calls for the 
enunciation of the irrevocable doc- 
trine of the church on marriage. The 
story is related so casually that it is 
inoffensive and at the same time un- 
compromising. 

Any faculty meeting would be en- 
livened by the humor and advice 
in the chapter entitled “Back to 
School.” In warning the young in- 
experienced teacher against the pit- 
falls of premature popularity the 
pedagogue. grown old in wisdom 
and erudition says, “Don’t smile un- 
til Christmas and after that don’t 
smile too much.” If an occasional 
laugh in the learning process is sup- 
posed to be good for the pupils, most 
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teachers will agree that a laugh at 
faculty meetings is wholesome for 
the teachers too. “Back to School” 
will certainly provoke laughter. 

The busy teacher—and that’s a 
redundancy since all teachers are al- 
ways busy—will be delighted to find 
at the end of each story a half dozen 
pertinent questions on the subject 
under discussion. Armed with a copy 
of Stories for Discussion any youth 
leader can feel confident, when con- 
fronting a group, that he or she is 
well supplied with excellent material 
on the fundamental Christian virtues 
so necessary in the topsy-turvy 
world of today. Father Doty has 
rendered all of us teachers a service. 
MortuHer Francis Recis ConweELt, 

OSU. 


The Nature of Law. By Thomas E. 
Davitt, S.J.. Ph.D. (B. Herder 
Book Company, 1951; pages 273; 
price $4). 


The dean of the school of law, St. 
Louis University, has written a book 
which is an absolute “must” for (a) 
every Catholic college library, (b) 
every professor and serious student 
of philosophical psychology, natural 
law and positive law, (c) every 
lawyer who is not content merely 
with knowing in what section of 
what tome a pertinent statute may 
be found. 

The Nature of Law deals with a 
subject which is the very fundament 
of a complete understanding of law, 
mainly the primacy of the intellect 
or will in the concept of law. Such 
an issue could readily be treated in 
a most ponderous and discouraging 
volume, but the author has a style 
of rare lucidity so that his book is 
truly pleasant philosophy. 

The scheme he has. adopted is 
ideal. He selects the leading expo- 
nents of the primacy of the will in 





the concept of law in the first part 
of his book, explains the understand- 
ing of each regarding the nature of 
intellect, nature and freedom of will 
and the relation of both faculties to 
the nature of law. He gives the same 
full, clear, orderly treatment in the 
second part of his book to adherents 
of the intellect’s primacy. As Father 
Davitt explains in his introduction, 
he has selected his authorities from 
the period covering the thirteenth 
to the seventeenth centuries for the 


reason that earlier philosophers 
treated the subject in too general a 
fashion while later philosophers 


mark a gradual departure from any 
full understanding of man’s nature. 

Too often students of natural and 
positive law view the concern of this 
book as merely matter for seminars 
in speculative philosophy with no 
truly practical import. A casual 
glance at any of the chapters of the 
link between the solution of this 
issue and positive law will dispel 
this notion. 

If this book together with Hein- 
rich Rommen’s The Natural Law 
and Messner’s Social Ethics are 
mastered by students of law and 
philosophy, a greater bulwark will 
be in the rearing against the further 
progress of legal positivism in Amer- 
ica. James J. Manican, Pu.L. 


Adventures in Modern Literature, 
Third Edition. By Stauffer, Cun- 
ningham and Sullivan (Harcourt 
Brace and Company, New York, 
1951; Pages xiv, 747; price 
$3.60). 


Realizing the changing problems 
of the age in which we live and ap- 
preciating the potentialities of lit- 
erature as a source for teaching so- 
cial and moral values, the editors of 
Adventures in Modern Literature 
have revised its contents to meet 
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this challenge. Designed for eleventh 
and twelfth year students, this third 
edition presents leading twentieth 
century authors and emphasizes the 
writing and reading of today. Al- 
though revised to aid the non-aca- 
demic student, in particular, this edi- 
tion may be used with groups pre- 
paring for college entrance, also. 
The 105 selections from America, 
sritish and foreign literature—fic- 
tion, biography, poetry, drama and 
essay—were chosen for a three-fold 
purpose: for the interest and pleas- 
ure they offer junior and _ senior 
students ; for the ideals and attitudes 
on life and fellow-beings their char- 
acters portray; for their range of 
comprehension and enjoyment. In- 
cluded are not only short stories of 
humor and romance but also a num- 
ber of longer selections to develop 
ability in sustained reading. Willa 
Cather’s Neighbor Rosicky, Lytton 
Strachey’s biography of Florence 
Nightingdale and John Van Dru- 
ten’s popular drama, ] Remember 
Mama, are a few examples. In the 
choice of these selections and of the 
other selections in this revised edi- 
tion, the editors were influenced by 


the belief that “young people are 
naturally curious about the life of 
their own times,” and that “there 
are important values to be found in 
the books of the twentieth century as 
in those of the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth or of Queen Victoria.” 

To facilitate the work of both 
teachers and students in the reading 
and interpretation of the selections 
included, this book provides intro- 
ductory pages to each type of mod- 
ern literature, tracing its background 
to the great writings of the past. 
After each selection are found 
thought provoking questions, activi- 
ties and suggested correlated read- 
ings, to guide the student in his re- 
view. Besides the usual indexes by 
titles and authors, two others, wor- 
thy of special note, indicate the par- 
ticular selections suitable for inten- 
sive study of vocabulary or literary 
skills and suggest the particular 
phase to be stressed, in each selection 
used. A helpful glossary of terms 
used throughout the book, com- 
pletes these aids to the use of the 
third edition of Adventures in Mod- 
ern Literature. 

Sister M. EpMunp, R.S.M. 


Child of God: A Picture Prayer 
Book for God’s Little Children. 
By J. M. Lelen, Ph.D. (Catholic 
Book Publishing Co., New York, 
1951; pages 80; price 60¢). 


Child of God is a picture prayer 
book for boys and girls of the second 
grade. It contains 26 pages of large 
colored pictures. The contents is 
written in language appealing to the 
children. There are special devotion- 
al prayers for Christmas, Lent, East- 
er, Communion and Confession. The 
cover is of a flexible type in four 
colors, blue, red, brown, and white 
designed in vold. It is a pocket’ size 
book 3% x 5, attractive and instruc- 
tive to little children. 

The author has made every effort 
to impress on the mind and heart of 
the children, a devotional and child- 
like way to talk to God. 

Teachers can make use of this in- 
teresting prayer book for little tots, 
especially for those preparing to re- 
ceive the Sacraments of Penance and 
Holy Eucharist. An eight page unit 
is devoted to the Mass. Illustrations 
are beautiful and instructive. It holds 
the children’s interest on what the 


THE BREVIARY EXPLAINED 


by PIUS PARSCH 


Translated by 


William Nayden, S.Ss.R. and Carl Hoegerl, C.Ss.R. 


After thirty pages of historical notes on the Breviary, the author takes 
up an explanation of the constituent parts (psalms, lessons, antiphons, hymns, 
and so on) and then the arrangement for the liturgical year. 


For those whose duty it is to recite the Divine Office, this work of Dr. 
Pius Parsch will be a treasure house of information and inspiration from 
which to draw whenever tedium or a spirit of routine saps the devotion 


with which the Breviary should be recited. Every priest will find this book 
instructive no less than it is stimulating. 


At your bookstore or from 


459 pages, $6.00 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


15 & 17 SOUTH BROADWAY 


ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 
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Folk Dance Records 
for Schools by 


RCA VICTOR 


ot FD o 7E vom speeds 


EACH WITH ILLUSTRATED INSTRUCTIONS 


Here ts a new series of RCA VICTOR Records, especially 
designed for schools and dance groups, now offered to 
educators for the first time. 


This new series comprises sixteen records, available singly, 
and includes thirty-six different folk dances and exercises. 
Engaging rhythms that delight children! Familiar and popu- 
lar selections long in demand by schools! 


Squares and reels, polkas, flings, and schottisches, gay 
festival programs—all these and many more from the folk 
lore of America, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, England, 
Germany—and other countries. All orchestrated in zestful 
fashion, with careful attention to rhythm and tempo. 


Comprehensive and illustrated instructions accompany 
each dance. Records are available at either superior “45” or 
conventional 78 rpm speeds. 


Pee seeve ee ees see sees ee Se Ss eS SS SSeS Ss See eee 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE BROCHURE 


& 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES @ 


RCA VICTOR #&® 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 
March, 1952 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 27-C 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


Please send me literature describing and listing the 
new series of RCA VICTOR Folk Dance Records 


Name 








A COMPLETE ENGLISH 
PROGRAM 


ea 


eS 
THE 
ea aL 
LITERATURE 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Emerald Book 3 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Sunshine Book 4 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Blue Sky Book 5 
PROSE AND POETRY, The Firelight Book 6 
PROSE AND POETRY, Journeys 7 
PROSE AND POETRY, Adventures 8 


THE ST. THOMAS MORE EDITIONS 


©) 


PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment 9 
PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation 10 
PROSE AND POETRY of America ih 
PROSE AND POETRY of England 12 


ACTIVITY BOOKS TEACHERS’ MANUALS 


ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES) 





LANGUAGE 


ENJOYING ENGLISH, 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, 


Teachers’ Manuals 
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priest is doing and guides them in 
praying with the priest. The prayers 
are short and there is just one 
thought in each page. The large 
widely-spaced type, the simple lan- 
guage, the attractive picture illustra- 
tions are both meaningful and de- 
votional. 

There is no doubt that the boys 
and girls who use this little treasure 
book will develop a great love for 
Jesus, will learn how to talk to God 
and thus become more and more a 
“Child of God.” 

Sister Mary Dominic, R.S.M. 


Music for God. By Theresa Weiser. 
(Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1951 ; pages 276 with biblio- 
graphy ; price $3.75). 


Theresa Weiser has chosen, un- 
fortunately, to use the novel form in 
presenting another life of Anton 
Bruckner, the neglected Austrian 
composer of the nineteenth century 
whose music is being reassessed so 
favorably today. Anton Bruckner is 
the composer of seven Masses, nine 
symphonies and an_ impressive 
volume of lesser works that in spirit 
and technique experimented with the 
new forms that once compromised 
the career of Richard Wagner. 

But it is the story of his life of 
dedication that is the inspiration and 
theme of this book. Born to poverty 
in a small village of the Austrian 
Alps, his gift was early recognized 
and nurtured. As organist at the 
cathedral, he tried to reach the ir- 
religious and indifferent through his 
music and win them back to God. 
Renunciation, fidelity to his chosen 
vocation, and a final measure of 
recognition in Vienna marked a life 
devoted entirely to the glory of God 
and the spiritual regeneration of his 
neighbor. 

The author here has a sublime 
theme, and with the main characters 
has shown sympathy and understand- 
ing. Her keen sensitivity to the beau- 
ties of sight and sound give reward- 
ing glimpses of Austrian village life 
and customs. But it is truth that is 
outraged in this work. The fictitious 
characters are so unreal, the dialogue 
forced and much too modern, the in- 
cidents inept and improbable, the 
descriptions often exaggerated. Aim- 
ed at the high school level it has little 
more than its subject matter to 
recommend it. Sr. Victrorta, S.C. 


The Theology of Religious Vocation, 
by Edward Farrell, O.P. (B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1951; 
pages vii, 228; price $3.50). 


It should be kept in mind that 
this’ book is written for confessors 
and spiritual directors, to assist them 
in the task of guiding candidates for 
the religious state. It is a serious 
work in the field of theology, not a 
popularization for mass consump- 
tion. The author has attempted, and 
in the opinion of this reviewer with 
great success, “to order, crystallize, 
and make explicit a body of Thonns- 
tic doctrine on religious vocation.” 

The author begins his treatise with 
a very complete treatment of the 
divergent theories of religious voca- 
tion. Here Father Farrell stresses 
a point often overlooked: the praise 
of the Holy See in 1912 of Canon 
Lahitton’s book La vocation sacer- 
dotale was not a blanket endorse- 
ment of the whole book, but merely 
approved Lahitton’s rejection of the 
attraction theory of vocation to the 
priesthood. 

Applying Thomistic principles to 
the study of religious vocation, Fa- 
ther Farrell concludes that a -reli- 
gious vocation is essentially an in- 
tense act of devotion, in which an 
individual dedicates himself to a 
continual pursuit of perfection. Much 
of the book is devoted to emphasiz- 
ing the role of the virtue of magna- 
nimity with regard to religious vo- 
cation. The author holds that it is 
magnanimity, the virtue which in- 
clines men towards great things and 
heroic works, that accounts for the 
intensity of the act of devotion which 
constitutes religious vocation. 


(Rev.) Patrick W. Rice, J.C.D. 


International Encyclopedia of Prose 
and Poetical Quotations, by Wil- 
liam S. Walsh. (The John C. 
Winston Company, Philadelphia, 
1951: pages xli and 1062; price 
$4.95). 


This new and revised edition of a 
standard reference work contains a 
32-page supplement of quotations 
from the writings and speeches of 
eminent contemporary writers and 
statesmen. But the great value of 
the work lies in the 762-page dic- 
tionary of quotations from both 
American and foreign authors and 
poets, novelists and dramatists, 
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Statesmen and philosophers, and 
other makers of the world’s litera- 
ture. A complete concordance of 268 
pages is the key that unlocks this 
treasure house of quotations. A list 
of authors quoted and a topical in- 
dex of the subjects under which the 
quotations are classified, makes for 
greater ease of consultation. Several 
key words of many classic quotations 
are found in the concordance. Thus 
the reference to Shakespeard’s ““How 
sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
to have a thankless child!” is found 
under serpent’s, tooth, thankless, and 
child. 

The Catholic user of this book will 
find that the scriptural quotations 
are not keyed to the Douay version 
of the Bible nor is that version's 
numbering of the psalms taken into 
consideration. The most frequently 
quoted authors are Shakespeare, 
Milton, Pope, Byron, Wordsworth, 
Longfellow, Lowell, and Tennyson. 
Each of these authors is assigned a 
classifying mark such as an asterisk 
or a dagger that instantly catches 
the eye of the user of the concord- 
ance. The cross references to other 
subjects of allied interest give added 
value to the topical index of the sub- 
jects under which the quotations are 
classified. 

The librarian and the public speak- 
er, the teacher of English and the 
student of literature will find this 
encyclopedia a valuable aid in tap- 


ping the record of the best that has 
been thought and said in the world. 
(Rev.) Paut E, CAMPBELL 


Our Review Table 


Men I Hold Great. By Francois Mauriac, 
tr. by Elsie Pell (Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1951; pages 130; price $3). 


Everyman’s Dictionary of Quotations and 
Proverbs. Compiled by D. C. Browning 
(E. P. Dutton, Inc., New York, 1951; 
pages x, 766; price $3.75). 


Occupational Outlook Handbook; Em- 
ployment information on major occupa- 
tions for use in guidance. Bulletin No. 
998 (Revision of Bull. 940), 1951 edition, 
of the United States Department of La- 
bor (Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., 1951; pages 574; 
price $3). 

La Salle, Patron of All Teachers. By Ed- 
ward A. Fitzpatrick (Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee, 1951; pages xvii, 428; 
price $6). 

Theology of the Mystical Body. By Emile 
Mersch, S.J., tr. by Cyril Vollert, S.J., 
S.T.D. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
1951; pages xviii, 663; price $7.50). 

Ethics: a Textbook in Moral Philosophy. 
By Vernon J. Bourke (The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1951; pages xii, 497; 
price $4.25). 


Natural Theology: Metaphysics II. By 
Gerard Smith, S.J. (The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1951; 
price $3.50). 
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“THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE MASS” 
The Mass beautifully and clearly explained. 
DISTRIBUTOR: United World Films, Inc. 

105 E. 106 St., New York 29, N. Y. 



















“KING'S HIGHWAY” 
The dramatic route of Father Junipero Serra, 
founder of a chain of missions. 
DISTRIBUTOR: Films Incorporated 


1150 Willmette Ave., Willmette, Ill. 


16 MM — 20 MIN. — RENTAL $6 — 
FULL COLOR ALSO AVAILABLE. 
Send for details TODAY! 


TOWER PRODUCTIONS Under supervision of 


Fathers Edw. and Paul Hayes of Archdiocese of Newark 





F cases \ 
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pages xvi, 297; 

























SVE features the 
World-Famous TISSOT 
Paintings in 2x2 
FULL COLOR slides! 





















These SVE slidesets highlighting the 
Easter Season are among the many in 
SVE’s comprehensive collection by the 
renowned Catholic artist, James Tissot. 
Critics acclaim Tissot’s works as having 
authenticity and accuracy unmatched by 
any other artist in this subject. These 
slides provide complete visualization of 
the Easter Season events in the life of 
Christ. Guides are included with each set. 


BETRAYAL AND JUDGMENT—15 slides 
Ht 634 “HAIL, MASTER; AND HE KISSED HIM” 

















































643 JESUS TAKEN BEFORE ANNAS 
644 THE FALSE WITNESSES 

654 THE MORNING JUDGMENT 
664 THE SCOURGING ON THE BACK 








































Ht 681 SIMON THE CYRENIAN BEARS THE CROSS 
WITH J 


JESUS 
Ht 686 THE PROCESSION NEARING CALVARY 
Each color slide in Ready-Mount.......... -60 
$155R Slideset, 15 slides, in color, with guide $7.25 


THE RESURRECTION—15 slides 

Ht 726 THE TWO MARYS WATCH THE TOMB 

Ht 733 MARY MAGDALENE QUESTIONS THE 
ANGE 


LS 

Ht 734 JESUS APPEARS TO MARY MAGDALENE 
Ht 735 “TOUCH ME NOT’ 

Ht 731 MARY a le TELLS OF THE 


EMPTY TOMB 

Ht 732 — AND JOHN RUN TO THE EMPTY 
TOMB 

Ht 738 THE DISCIPLES ON THE ROAD TO 
EMMAUS 

Ht 743 JESUS APPEARS NEAR THE SEA OF 
TIBERIUS 


Ht 744 PETER CASTS HIMSELF INTO THE SEA 
Ht 745 THE SECOND MIRACULOUS DRAUGHT 
OF FISHES 


Ht 746 JESUS EATING WITH HIS DISCIPLES 
Ht 740 “RE APPEARED TO THE ELEVEN 

Ht 741 THE UNBELIEF OF THOMAS 

Ht 747 “FEED MY LAMBS” 

Ht 748 Se FROM THE MOUNT OF 


Each color slide in Ready-Mount......... -60 
$157R Slideset, 1 5 slides, in color, withguide $7.25 


FROM PALM SUNDAY TO HOLY wae 



























14 slides, in color, with guide..... $7.00 
THE PASSOVER 

10 slides, in color, with guide..... $5.00 
CALVARY 





12 slides, in color, with guide..... 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL 
EDUCATION, INC. 


FREE! Easter and Lenten Season Folder 
featuring 21 Filmstrips, 199 Color Slides! 
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Catechism Taught with Aid of Sound Filmstrips 


By SISTER MARY TERESITA CASEY, 0.S.B. 


ALUABLE and numerous as are educational 

films in many fields, the number of good class- 
room films for teaching religion is not commensurate 
with the need or the abundance of subject matter that 
awaits treatment. It is, therefore, heartening to note the 
progress that is being made in the production of edu- 
cational filmstrips, both silent and sound, on the Church, 
the sacraments, the commandments, and religion in gen- 
eral. Some may even say that is better so, that the film- 
strip is a more satisfactory teaching device than is the 
film. 

Be that as it may, a welcome addition to the audio- 
visual aids for the teaching of religion are two units of 
the St. John Catechism in Sound Filmstrip, which have 
recently appeared under a 1951 copyright. Unit 3, “The 
Creation of the Angels,” and Unit 4, “The Creation and 
Fall of Man,” are the initial units of a series of ten sound 
filmstrips on the Creed, which are to be released during 
1952, and are produced by the Vincentian Fathers of 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn, New York.’ 


FILMSTRIP AND RECORD ARE SYNCHRONIZED 





Each unit consists of a filmstrip containing 66 color 
frames, on 6 of which are review or discussion questions, 
and one two-sided 12” R.C.A. record, which plays ten 
minutes. Filmstrip and record are synchronized, so that 
there need be no time lag in projecting the filmstrip. 

The completed project will contain the following units: 


Unit 1. God and His Perfections. 

Unit 2. The Most Blessed Trinity. 
Unit 3. The Creation of the Angels. 
Unit 4. The Creation and Fall of Man. 
Unit 5. The Incarnation. 

Unit 6. The Redemption. 

Unit 7. The Holy Ghost and Grace. 
Unit 8. The Church. 





1Distributed by Declan X. McMullen Company, New York, 7. 
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Film Librarian, Villa Madonna College, Covington, Kentucky 

















Unit 9. In Time—The Communion of Saints. 
Unit 10. In Eternity—Life Everlasting. 

We find that in the present purchase plan two units 
are packed in one container, the price per package being 
twenty dollars, or ten dollars per unit. The complete 
set may be purchased at a discount of ten per cent. 

As an assurance to the cautious purchaser, the units 
have the correct ecclesiastical approval and indicate also 
the chapter of the Baltimore Catechism to which they 
are keyed. 

Other good filmstrips for teaching the Creed are 
available, but this new set presents a different appeal, 
technique, and additional subject matter, and can be 
used for lower grade levels because of vocabulary and 
story element. Instructions accompanying the filmstrips 
recommend that they should be used as an introduction 
to the catechism material on the creation of the angels 
and the creation and fall of man. 

The writer, however, saw them demonstrated in a 
sixth grade class that had covered the catechism material, 
where they served as an excellent review and at the 
same time supplemented previous teaching. In a third 
grade, they were also used with different method and 
more attention paid to the inspirational and practical 
values, whereas in the sixth grade the emphasis was on 
the doctrinal basis of the material. 

The appeal in the first filmstrip is made through the 
presentation of a boy who is tempted to go fishing when 
he should have been in school. While fishing unsuccess- 
fully, he meets an elderly fisherman from whom he hears 
an explanation of the creation of the angels and the 
service they render to men. 








































































































































REACTIONS OF PUPILS TO FILMSTRIP 


























In listening to the ingenuous questions of the boy, the 
adult is inclined to think that he is a bit overdrawn, a 
trifle too ignorant for a child of his age, a Catholic child, 
at least, concerning his possession of a guardian angel. A 
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for freshman 


English... 


READING FOR 
UNDERSTANDING 


Maurice B. McNamee, 

St. Louis University 
Pretested in several Catho- 
lic schools, this book has 
proved highly successful in 
imparting to the student an 
integrated body of knowl- 
edge as well as training in 
writing clear and effective 
exposition. probably 576 pp. 
$3.50, available April. 


INTEGRATED 
FRESHMAN ENGLISH 


Joseph A. Rogers, 
St. Louis University 


A collection of drills and 
exercise materials that are 
designed to accompany the 
above book but may be used 
with any standard Freshman 
text. probably 212 pp. $1.50 
available April. 


March, 1952 


ALL STEEL 
FILM STRIP 
CABINETS 


® Holds 336 119” Film strip 
cans ® Each can held in sepa- 
rate compartment ® Individ- 
ual and master index ® Holds 
film strips of varying lengths 
® Adjustable dividers in each 
drawer @ Six removable 
drawers with back stops ® 


For complete film equipment: 


Film Cabinets © Projection Tables 
Rewinds ®@ Splicers 
Editing Aids ® Reels — Cans 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalog. 


Noewmade 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
334 W. 42nd St., New York (8, N. Y. 


and Psychology .. . 


INTRODUCTORY 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Alexander A. Schneiders, 
University of Detroit 


Oriented around the concepts 
of personality and adjust- 
ment, this brief but com- 
prehensive book gives an 
over-all view of the field of 
psychology from a Catholic 
view point. 46] pp. $4.00 ° 


WORKBOOK IN 
INTRODUCTORY 
PSYCHOLOGY 
Prepared by Alexander A. 
Schneiders, this  student’s 
workbook provides true-false, 
multiple choice, completion, 
and definition exercises and 
special projects. 80 pp. $1.25 


RINEHART & CO. 


232 madison ave. 
new york 16, n. y. 





For Large Seating Capacity 
Or Small... 


ROLL-A-WAY STANDS 
MEET ALL GYMNASIUM DEMANDS 


Carefully engineered and custom built to meet the 
requirements of individual installations, Universal Roll- 
A-Way Stands offer the ideal solution to practically any 
gymnasium seating problem... large capacity or small. 
They are compact, yet roomy and comfortable; neat 
and attractive; exceptionally strong and safe. When not 
in use, they may be rolled back to the walls, providing 
approximately 70% more floor space for regular gym- 
nasium activities. Improved vertical filler boards enclose 
the entire understructure from 
front view, add more rigidity 
to seat boards, make the com- 
plete stands even stronger and 
more substantial. Thanks to 
their centered positions, these 
filler boards do not interfere 
with spectators’ leg room... 
permitting normal positions of 
feet drawn back under seats, as 
illustrated at left, Write today 
for catalog, prices and complete 
list of Universal installations. 


Rata mys hy 


CHAMPA 


Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 










seventh grade boy who had seen the filmstrip was asked 
whether he knew any Catholic boys of his own age who 
would need to be given such instruction concerning their 
guardian angel and the help he is ever ready to give. 
Surprisingly, the boy answered that he knew at least 
one such boy who knew no more than the lad in the 
picture. 

“The Creation and Fall of Man,” Unit 4, follows 
closely in the Bible narrative of creation. Through the 


A Completely New Up-To-Date use of a modern parable, it emphasizes the justice of 


God, or, rather, that God was not unjust in His punish- 


G E oO G fe A @ H Y Cc oO \y R SE | ment of all mankind because of the sin of Adam and 

























For Elementary and Junior High Eve. One of the few unfavorable reactions to this film- 

nae | strip was that of a fifth grade boy, who said that he did 
eae, St mane ueacieaen not like the way God was pictured. Evidently he meant 
the latest geographical facts. We believe these courses the somewhat nebular presentation of God in the frames 
are the most modern available to teachers and students. | depicting the creation of the world. 
The books deal individually with North America, Latin The synchronization of filmstrip and record is excel- 
America, Europe and Africa, Asia and Australia. Thou- lent, and the enunciation and sound effect make listening 
A th pan a man gr os | easy. Granting that filmstrips have not yet attained the 
years, for they have proven to be a successful educa- perfection in color which is found in the film, these film- 
tional media and they are so inexpensive. Order now | strips can be pronounced good in drawing and color. 


for your Fall Classes. Take advantage of WARP'S Ten- The question arises whether the time, expense, and 


Day Free Trial! effort involved in using the filmstrips are justified. The © 
Write for Free Catalogue! | expense of the series, $100 when completed, will un- 

WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY | doubtedly prevent many schools from investing. It is, 
MINDEN NEBRASKA however, not too prohibitive for the Catholic film li- 


brary. 






Serving American Education Since 1916 







————_—______—_——— MAYLINE ——————___ 


Classroom Desks and Chairs | 


| COPYRIGHT 
1952! 













For the 






Elementary 










NUMBERS AT WORK 
by Patton and Young 


Grades 





MAYLINE- 
aNITAYVAW —— 






An entirely new series of arithmetic texts—every- 
thing new—not a revision! Grades 3-8. Modern 
and attractive in every particular, based on lead- 
ing courses of study, alive with beautiful color. 
Basic processes stressed, with ample provision for 
drill-practice. Workbooks available for grades 1-8. 
COMPLETE WITH TEACHERS’ MANUALS. 


Mayline desk and chair sets for the classroom where 
individual seating is desired. 





Desk is made of Oak with choice of hardwood or com- 
position plastic top. Select Maple is used for chairs. Desk 
available in open front or lift top styles. Reasonably 
priced. Literature forwarded on request. 











Mayline also offers classroom Drafting and Art Tables 
and Work Benches. 






IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Home Office: SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


ENGINEERING MANUFACTURING CO. 
603 No. Commerce Street, Sheboygan, Wis. 


— MAYLINE 
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TIME AND EFFORT IN USE JUSTIFIED 





The time and effort expended in the classroom can be 
justified, not only in regard to content of both filmstrip 
and record, but especially in regard to the aid given the 
teacher in the instructions for use. No teacher’s guide 
is available, but each record is encased in a cardboard 
cover, on the back of which is a lesson plan. 

From an educational viewpoint, this lesson plan is 
one of the most commendable features of the filmstrip, 
and at the same time one which it is hoped will be im- 
proved in succeeding units. It contains a summary of the 
subject matter covered in the unit, a very helpful pro- 
vision. The importance of previewing the unit and of 
studying the lesson plan before use is stressed, as well 
as the necessity of preparing the pupil for what he is to 
see and hear. It is suggested that a set of the Basic Ques- 
tions which are used on the last six frames for review 
be given the class before the filmstrip is shown and that 
the pupils be instructed to find the answers as they 
listen. This, too, is sound procedure. Supplementary 
questions are also given, which may be used at the option 
of the teacher. Suitable follow-up activities and an as- 
signment in the catechism text are also provided. 

It is the questions that are most open to criticism edu- 
cationally. In both units are found one or more instances 
of the question that can be answered with the categori- 
cal yes or no; e.g., “Did the angels have to pass a test 
to earn heaven?” The answer in the key expects yes 
and an explanation, but a better statement of the ques- 
tion is desirable. Others like ““Why were the angels 
bad?” would not always elicit the answer expected in 
the key. 


No time is wasted, however, in quizzing the class on 
the thread of the story. As a teaching medium it should 
and does test whether the desired information concern- 
ing doctrine has been assimilated and not whether a 
summary of the story can be given. 


Just why Units 3 and 4 were chosen for production 
first is not clear. Possibly the answer lies in the fact 
that the plan for Units 1 and 2 calls for the treatment 
of God and His perfections and the Most Blessed Trini- 
ty, subjects more abstract and more difficult to present 
graphically than are the ones chosen. 


St. John’s University is to be commended for this 
contribution to Catholic audio-visual aids. Not only 
should the classroom teacher find these filmstrips an 
asset in the religion class, but the vacation school teacher 
and Catechetical Guild members can derive much help 
from them. 


The utter simplicity that has been achieved in present- 
ing theological truths clarifies for God’s little ones basic 
knowledge that the Catholic needs in understanding and 
appreciating his Faith and in explaining it to others. The 
succeeding units of the series will be awaited with in- 
terest by all who have become acquainted with the first 
units, 
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Toward higher levels of health and scholarship 
through better vision, better posture 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL “TEN-TWENTY” DESK 


The welfare of the school child, and the 
efficiency of the teacher, both, are benefited 
As the child is relieved of postural and visual 
10° slope vision, contribute to improved general health. 


level by the unique features of the American 
stresses and strains, learning and teaching 
= Known as the key to the co-ordinated class- 


Universal ‘“Ten-Twenty” Desk (No. 436). 
2 become easier. And better posture, better 
room, the ‘‘Ten-Twenty” has won praise 


an oi . 

SS from educators everywhere. It is the only 

desk with a top adjustable, easily and quietly, 

Sow cous to three approved positions—20°, 10°, and 

level. It is the only one with automatic 

i } fore-and-aft seat adjustment for focal ad- 

Ta justment to all tasks. The seat swivels 45° 

either way to silent, cushioned stops, mini- 

mizing the child’s need to twist its body in 

Fore-and-aft response to left or right hand or eye prefer- 
seat adjustment 


ences—and assuring easy ingress and egress. 
Sanitary, one-piece, stee] book-box. 


FREE BOOKLETS: 


“Education Grows” and “The Co-ordinated 
Classroom” ;two informative works on recent 
educational developments. Write Dept. 11. 


Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 
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Audio Visual News 


New Film on Boys Town: 
Place Called Home 

Father Flanagan’s Boys Town Home 
has selected the Princeton Film Center, 
Inc., Princeton, N. J., to distribute their 
new twenty-one minute color film, Place 
Called Home. 

This film is the story of one boy’s ex- 
perience at Boys Town — an intimate 
glimpse of how the more than 800 boys at 
Boys Town are educated, trained, and 
learn a trade for the future. (S20) 


Lent and Easter 
in Slide and Filmstrip 


New and outstanding filmstrips and slide 
sets in color, suited to the season of Lent 
and Easter, are featured in a two-color 
folder being distributed by Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 

All the materials are described in the 
folder and many are illustrated. Twenty- 
one filmstrips and 199 slides constitute this 
special offering. 

The White Lily (A legend) is a story 
of Easter centering on the experiences of 
a gardener Nathan and his son Benjamin 
who learn of the Resurrection and life 
everlasting through the white lily which 


MOORE GYM SUITS 


Delight your girls with these flat- 
tering, modest suits, popularly priced. 
Your choice of many styles, colorful 
Sanforized fabrics. Write for free 
booklet “Having Wonderful Time.” 


CHORAL GOWNS 


Enhance your choir with beautiful 
Moore Gowns to make performances 
more dramatic! Many attractive 
styles, colors, fabrics shown in 
our new catalog, “Choral Gowns.” 
Write for your copy today. 


CONFIRMATION ROBES 


And Accessories. Specially designed 
rental outfits for boys and girls. 
Investigate this popular answer to 
Confirmation clothing problem. Re- 
quest our folder. 


CAPS AND GOWNS 


Traditional graduation apparel, be- 
loved by students. For over 40 years 
distinctive Caps and Gowns on sale 
or rental basis. Write for illustrated 
booklet, “Caps and Gowns.” 


E-R-MOORE CO. 


Dept. 30 
932 DAKIN STREET, CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, Hi. Y. 
5225 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
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appeared on Easter morning where red 
lilies only had grown before. This film- 
strip, listing for $6.50, has 44 full color 
frames. 

Offered for the first time in this folder 
are color slides of the original paintings 
of the French artist, James Tissot, world 
renowned for his biblical scenes. Five 
slide sets have been organized for Lenten 
and Easter showings. Individual slides are 
60¢, the sets vary from $5 to $7.25 accord- 
ing to the number in the set. (S21) 


The Easter Season 
New 16mm Sound Film 


The Easter Season (b/w and color) is 
a new Coronet 16mm sound motion picture 
intended for the primary and intermediate 
grades, with applications in language arts 
and social studies. 

Omitting religious meanings, the film 
shows the origins of some of our customs 
at Eastertide, comparing our Easter cus- 
toms with those of the spring festivals 
of other lands and other times. (S22) 


Tape Recorded Music Collection 
Now in Library of Congress 


With the presentation by Audio-Video 


on request. 


basis. 


request. 








Tape Libraries, Inc. of a series of 14 pro- 
gram reels, the Library of Congress has 
extended its archives for the first time in 
history, to include musical selections pre- 
recorded on magnetic tape. 

This series, available for purchase 
through dealers, includes both popular 
selections as well as complete symphonies. 
A choice is had of tapes pre-recorded at 
either 3.75” or 7.5” per second, and also 
single or dual track recordings. Thus 
schools may select the tape which may be 
played back on the tape recorder which 
they own. 

Further information and a catalog of 
current releases of music pre-recorded on 
magnetic tape may be obtained by writing 
Audio-Video Tape Libraries, Inc., 730 
Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. (523) 


Ballad of the West 
Film Based on Folk Songs 


A new 16mm motion picture film (1% 
reels, b/w) Ballad of the West uses the 
medium of folk songs to reveal certain 
aspects of American tradition epitomized 
in the cowboy of the western plains. 

Intended for schools and adult groups, 
this EBFilm release has for story the 


WARD'S RENTAL SERVICE 


e@ CONFIRMATION ROBES AND 
ACCESSORIES . . . Attractive sam- 
ple outfits for boys and girls sent 


e@ ACADEMIC CAPS, GOWNS AND 
HOODS... On rental or purchase 


e@ CHOIR ROBES. . . On rental or 
purchase basis. Catalog free on 


The C. E. WARD Co. 
Dept. Cc 
New London, Ohio 


STORIES 
FOR 
DISCUSSION 


By WILLIAM L. DOTY 


Seventeen short stories with a series 
of questions for discussion at the 
end of each. Adult parish societies 
and study clubs, as well as religion 
classes will find the book extremely 
useful. 


Price, $2.75 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, N. Y. 7 
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urge to avoid responsibility as it conflicts 
with the American dream of owning one’s 
own enterprise. It centers on “The Chis- 
holm Trail,” especially the verse: 

“T'll get me a herd 

And start me a brand 

And I won't punch cattle 

For no danged man.” 

Other folk songs and ballads, sung by 
Merle Travis, show the conflict in the 
cowboy who can not decide whether he 
is capable of assuming the responsibilities 
of free enterprise. The locale of the film 
is the rugged and beautiful area about 
Castle Hot Springs Canyon in Arizona. 

While suited for music appreciation 
classes, this film will also find a place in 
classes in English, history, and social 
studies. (S24) 


Science in the Orchestra 

Science in the Orchestra opens up the 
field of music appreciation for young 
people to whom the whole of music is a 
new adventure. The film uses the London 
Symphony Orchestra, Muir Mathieson 
conducting, and a physics demonstrator. 
The three parts take 34 minutes to show. 

Hearing the Orchestra presents the na- 
ture of sound and its transmission through 
the air, and also the structure and mechan- 
ism of the ear. 

Exploring the Instruments shows how 
tones of different pitch are produced by 
changing the length of a vibrating string 
or column of air; the variety of tones 
obtainable on the brass instruments by 
altering the shape of the player’s lips; the 
range of pitch of the various instruments 
in a full symphony orchestra, demon- 
strated visually by diagrams, and aurally 
by the players. 

Looking at Sound gives an introduction 
to harmonics through visual demonstra- 
tions on the audio-spectrometer of the 
various harmonic components of tones 
produced by different instruments. In this 
part, an oboe is made to sound like a 
flute when its harmonics are changed in 
a filter network. 

This B.I.S. film rents for $3.75, but 
outright purchase must be through Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 330 West 42 Street, New 
York. (S25) 


“Atom Bomb” Filmstrip 


A new filmstrip in color has been re- 
leased by the Society for Visual Educa- 


tion, Inc., entitled: How to Lessen 
Chances of Injury from an Atomic Ex- 
plosion. 


This filmstrip of 45 single frames was 
designed to visualize some things ele- 
mentary grade pupils can do to protect 
themselves from injuries. Original water- 
color illustrations dramatize school situa- 
tions for the child. This color strip lists 
sfor $6.50. (S26) 
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THE 1952 EDITION 


This 


MAKING 
SURE 


IS 


your 


OF 


program 


ARITHMETIC 


A tested learning organization refined and strengthened to the specifications of 
teachers who have used the series for years in diocesan schools across the 
nation—Rochester, Buffalo, Toledo, Evansville, Portland (Oregon), and in 


many other dioceses. 


New teaching ideas, new illustrations, new materials having real-life interest 


for children today . . 


. all based on the constructive suggestions of classroom 


teachers, eager to make this successful series assure even greater success in 
developing permanent power in arithmetic. 


Grades 3-8 ready now. Grades 1-2 later this year. 


MORTON e 


SILVER 
BURDETT 


GRAY e 


SPRINGSTUN e 


SCHAAF 


45 East 17 Street, New York 3, New York’ 
221 East 20 Street, Chicago 16, Illinois 


707 Browder Street, Dallas |, Texas 


COMPANY 


FREE FILM 
FOR PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS! 


“HOW TO CATCH 
A COLD" 


By Walt Disney Productions 


IN TECHNICOLOR 
10 min. 
The do's and don'ts of cold 
prevention delightfully, imagi- 
natively presented in typical 
Disney style. Use it in health 
classes, home economics groups, 
assembly programs and as an 
added "short subject" with 
already-scheduled programs. 
Write Today! 
Catholic ent 
ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC. 


347 Madison Avenue 





New York 17, N. Y. 
Branches in Chicago, San Francisco and Dallas. 


604 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 





BERTRAM was the class hero 
when he came up with films for the 
class United Nations project. He 
really introduced the class to people 
of many nations. Why? Because 
THE EARTH AND ITS PEO- 
PLES Series of: films actually 
shows people in different parts of 
the world — their homes, families, 
customs, work, fun. 








This scene, ADOBE VILLAGE 
(Valley of Mexico). 


UNITED WORLD FILMS, Inc.» CE-3 
1445 Park Av. New York 29, N. Y. 

Please send information about THE EARTH 
AND ITS PEOPLES Series of films. 


TO iinet tegnmeonttnncliion 
kitted ageing ieigene 
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HIGH SCHOOLS 
PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS 
CONFIRMATIONS 
CHOIR GOWNS 


RENTAL OR SALE 


Catalog on 
Request 


Established in 1912 
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SERVICE COUPON 52-7 


For obtaining further informa- 
tion about products advertised in 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
and those described in the News 
of School Supplies and Equipment 
and Book News columns. 


Service Department. 

The Catholic Educator. 

53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
Please send me further informa- 

tion about products advertised or 

described which I have encircled, 

without cost to me: 


B1, B2, B3, B4, BS, B6, B7, B8 

$1, $2, S3, S4, S5, S6, S7, S8, 
$9, $10, $11, $12, $13, $14, S15, 
$16, $17, $18, $19, S20, $21, $22, 
$23, $24, S25, $26 


Ns ot acct ed nach ESS oan 
(Please Print) 


POST ¢ 


1 YOUR ee 


ARDS 
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Contributors to This Issue 
(Continued from page 346) 


Rev. Maurice O’Connor 
Father O’Connor, since his ordination 


in 1922 following seminary studies at St. 
Keiran’s College, Kilkenny, Ireland, has 
served in the diocese of Duluth. He taught 
religion for many years in various mission 
parishes. He also organized release time 
classes for public school children and vaca- 
tion schools, with the assistance of Sisters 
and seminarians. He is author of several 
pamphlets and he has contributed to 
Ecclesiastical Review, Extension Maga- 
sine, and Our Sunday Visitor. 


Sister Mary Aloise, S.N.D. 

Sister Mary Aloise has had thirty years 
of experience in secondary education. She 
has contributed to the Classical Journal 
and Catholic Educational Review. 


Mother Francis Regis Conwell, O.S.U. 
Mother Francis Regis has taught at 
both the elementary and high school levels. 
Mother has been reviewing books for 
Tue Catuoric Epucator for some time. 


Sister Mary Vianney, S.S.J. 

Sister Mary Vianney, who has pursued 
graduate studies in journalism at Mar- 
quette University, is a teacher of high 
school English. She also has contributed 
to many periodicals. In the present short 
article, she and Sister M. Julia and M. 
Ellen each present their individual work- 
ing out of a convention resolution in St. 
David School, Detroit, on whose faculty 
they were last year. 


Sister Mary Julia, S.S.J. 
Sister M. Julia taught junior high 
school religion for ten years before being 


assigned to the teaching of home eco- 
nomics. 


Sister Mary Ellen, S.S.J. 

Sister M. Ellen has been teaching chil- 
dren of the upper elementary grades for 
the past twenty years. She, as her two 
Sisters above, is a graduate of Nazareth 
College, Nazareth, Michigan. 


Sister Rosaire, C.S.J. 

Sister Rosaire prepared herself for 
teaching French at the College of St. Rose 
(B.A.), Catholic University of America 
(M.A.), and the University of Montreal 
(Ph.D., with major in French). A mem- 
ber of the National Assoc. of Teachers of 
French, she has taught French in high 
school for twelve years and as professor 
of French at the College of St. Rose for 
another ten years. 


Sister Mary Teresita Casey, O.S.B. 

Sister Mary Teresita is film librarian 
at Villa Madonna College, Covington, Ky. 
Her review of two new sound filmstrips is 
based, in part, on trial use of them in 
classrooms. 








Catholic Colleges 
and Schools 





Providence College 


Providence, R. I. Conducted by the Dominican 
Fathers. A Liberal Arts college for men granting 
degrees in the arts and sciences and business. 
R.O.T.C. For further information address the 
Registrar. 





Marquette University 


Milwaukee, Wis. Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 
Colleges of liberal arts, business administration, 
eet journalism, and nursing; schools of 
dentistry, law, medicine, and speech: graduate 
school and high school. Department of Education. 
Army and Navy R.O.T.C. units. Address the 
Registrar. 





Sacred Heart College 


Wichita, Kansas. A two-year college for girls. 
Associate in Arts degree. Courses: teacher prep- 
aration, home economics, medical technology, 
nursing education, secretarial training, journal- 
ism, social service, dramatics, art, music edu- 
cation, general liberal arts and sciences. Con- 
ducted by the Sisters Adorers of the Most Pre- 
cious Blood. Address Registrar. 





Siena College 


Loudonville (Albany County), N. Y. Cenducted 
by Order of Friars Minor. Awards Bachelor's 
degrees in Arts, Science and Business Adminis- 
tration. Master’s degrees in Arts, Science, Busi- 
ness and Education. U. S. Army Field Artillery 
ROTC. Day session for men only; Evening ses- 
sion for men and women. Address The Registrar. 





Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters_ot 
St. Dominic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, S$ 
ence, Philosophy, Music, Commercial Education, 
Teacher Training, Secretarial Diplomas, Home 
Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Med- 
ical Courses. Exceptional opportunities in Ait. 
Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus Life. 
For further information address the Dean. 





Saint Mary College 


Xavier, Kansas. Midwestern accredited senior 
college for women conducted by Sisters of Char. 
ity of Leavenworth. Arts, sciences, music, home 
economics, homemaking, secretarial, laboratory 
technician, nursing education, graduate educa- 
tion. 240 acre campus. 30 miles from Kansas 
City. Address the Dean. 





St. Bonaventure University 


Bonaventure, N. Y. Established 1859. Conducted 
by Franciscan Fathers. Degrees in arts, sciences. 
Separate schools: business administration, educa- 
tion; R.O.T.C., pre-engineering, pre-medical, pre- 
dental, pre-law, teacher training. Provision of 
athletics, recreation. Write Registrar for further 
details. 





immaculata College 


Immaculata, Pa. Sisters, Servants of the lm- 
maculate Heart of Mary. Fully Accredited. De 
ees: Ape. eelente, re-medical, Secretarial, 
usic. ocational, ome omics, 
School Teacher Certificate. Swimming-pool, lake, 
campus 327 acres, athletics, riding, sports. View- 
book on request. 40 minutes from Philadelphia. 
Phone: Malvern 2201. Cable: Marimmac. 


College of Saint Rose 


Albany, New York. Awards M.A., M.S., MS. 
in E., oD. ond a5. degrees. Prepares = 
secondary school teaching; nursing; business; 
social work; chemistry and biology research; 
laboratory technician; creative writing; pte 
medical; music; and allied fields. A fully ac 
credited college for women. Conducted by the 
Sisters of St. Joseph. Address The Registrar. 
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